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INTERNATIONAL 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY, 

Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Caewectzr Hatt, New York 
2634 Columbus. 



























































































Secured 


Telephone 





ROSS DAVID, 


New York: Carnegie Hall 
Philadeiphia: Baker Building, 1520 Chestnut 51 
M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 

g Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra 
phy. Norma! Courses in Public and Private School 
Mu a! coaching for church trials 


school, 1202 Carnegie Hall 
lyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


MARTHA B. GERMAN, 
1) SPECIALIST 


(1 f st {1 or muscle-bound hands 
ity and expansion.) 


For ‘ Tues. and Fri., Car 
neg Addr ess 847 West End Ave 
Ph 
PAU! AVAGE, 
OICE CULTURE 
803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York 
MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE 
f Singing 
egie Hall. 
Ma New Rochelle, N. Y 
ADELE LAEIS BALDWIN, 
INTRALTO 
ca ng and Lyric Diction 
Tel ! ots Carnegie Hall 


E. PRI ON MILLER, 
EACHER OF SINGING 
13 Carnegie Hall 
le ( bh 
EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
THE CELEBRATED PRIMA DONNA. 
\ e ( ture it All Its Branches. 
The | yn, 1 W. o8th St. New York City 
Telephone )8 Schuyler. 
MA HISSEM DE MOSS, 
OPRANO 
06 W. got Phone, 3952 River 
FLORENCE E. GALE, 
OLO PIANIST 
tal and Concerts. 
' hetizky Meth 
ast W 5 elephone, $331 Columbus 
HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
Rroadway, ¢ ssth St. 
le 4i Columbus. 


BRISTOL, 


SINGING 


FREDERICK |] 


FEACHER Ot 


N a3 West gad St., New York 
HENRIETTA A. CAMMEYER, 
Forme Aesistant to Dr. Wm. Mason. 


PIANOFORTI INSTRI 
Oregon Apartn 
Phone, Si 4 


. 162 W. sath Se. 
ylumbus. 


INSTITUTE Of 


ZIEGLER 


Muse. Anwa E Ziecuer, Director. 
Met. O House Ridge. t42¢ Bway, New York 
Tel. 5468 Bryant. 








HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
rEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
Phone 3967 Tremont 


SOPRANO 
Broadway— 
2184 Bathgate Ave 


1485 
Reaidence. 





| JANET 


SIGNOR 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Asst Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION | 
Address Trinity Church, New York. 
| ADOLF GLOSE, 
Concert Pianist, Piano Instruction. Coach fer 
| professional and advanced singers 
Residénce studio: 8: Morningside Ave., City. 
"Phone, 2193-] Morningside 


| Formerly Prof. of Vioelin, Leipzig Conservatory. 

| Head of Violin Dept., Amer. Institute of Applied 
| Music, N. Y., and Combs Conservatory, Philadel 

| phia. Residence studio, 535 Wash'n Ave., B’klyn. | 


| 
| 


MUSICAL AND| SCHOOL 


| WILBUR A. 


CTION — MUSICALES | 


| Miss 
NORMAL SINGING. | 


OF SINGING AND PIANO, | 


Lamperti Method of Singing taught by an expert | 


the elder 
826 Carnegie Hall 


pupil of Lamperti 


Address Mary W. Gilbert, 








LAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 
60 Washington Square South. 

i re 74 Spring 

GRAND CONSERVATORY OF MusIc, 
West otst St.. New York 

Special « se f teachers and professionals 
Degrees granted Thorough course for beginners. 
Dr. B. Ebe d, Pres. (Thirty-ninth year) 

Phone, 2147 River. 





HARRIE’ . DWIGHT, 





INSTRUCTION 
VOICE AND PIANO 
( negie Ha Fr and Sat 
ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


SOPRANO. TEACHER OF SINGING 
atu 237 West roat “treet 
"Phone Ry Riverside 


BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hal 


22 Carnegie 





FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING 
tudio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
Telephone: 3747 Madison Square 


LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL, 
Metropolitan Schools of Musical Art 
Carnegie Hall, New York. and Newark, N. J 
rel. 4778 Columbus 


MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 


HENRY SCHRADIECK, 





NICHOLS, 
TENOR 


| J HN W. 





s30 W. s8th St., N. Y. ¢ Phone, 1434 Columbus. | 
Management: A. Friedberg, 1425 Broadway. 
DUDLEY BUCK, 
TEACHER OF. SINGING. 
Resumes September goth at new studio, 
New Aeolian Hall West gand St 
New Yorx. 





LUYSTER, 
SIGHT SINGING, 
(Galin-Paris-Chevé Method.) 

Special preparations of church soloists, Normal 
course of school music Vocal Instruction— 
Choral Direction 
Address: Metropo! 


itan Opera School, 1425 B'way 





THURSBY, 

SOPRANO 

receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Par 

3187 Gramercy New York City 





EMMA 


Will 
*Phone, 


BRUNO HUHN, 
TEACHER OF STYLE, DICTION AND REP 
ERTOIRE FOR VOCALISTS. 


The Wollaston, 231 West 96th St. New York. 
(Subway express station.) "Phone 8833 Riverside 








| Choral Club Conductor. 


EARLE ALBERT WAYNE, 


Concerts. PIANIST. Instruction. 


1204 Carnegie Hall. 





GIUSEPPE CAMPANARI, 
For 12 years leading baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, will take a limited nomber of pupils 
this = Applicants to be seen by appoint 
ment oni n 

near 924 St, New York. 


668 West End Avenue, 





|LOTTA VAN BUREN, 
PIANOFORTE. AND THEORY. 
Puri! of Harold ape 
. 6928 River. 


207 W. o8th St. 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH 


| PIANO AND HARMONY INSTRUCTION. 

| Monday and Thursday afternoons, Pouch Gallery, 
| Brookly: 

| 133 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Season opens second werk in October, 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


| Certificated LescnueTizky MerHop, 


New York City. 


yf the 
Hall, 


Teacher 
Studio: Carnegie 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 





VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
| 851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


| HALLETT GILBERTE, 
TENOR—COMPOSER 


Serenade,” “A Rose 
Phyllis,” ‘Two Roses,” 


and a Dream,” 
sung by Mme. 


“Spring 
"Minuet Le 
Jomelli 
133 W. arth St. 


Hotel Flanders, 
y Bryant 


Phone, 





Mrs. REGINA WATSON, 
SPECIALTY. 


and the training of teachers, 


Repertoire work with Concert 


Pianists, 


46 E. Indiana Street, Chicago, Ill 





WILLIAM NELSON BURRITT, 
VOICE SPECIALIST 
AND REPERTOIRE BUILDER. 


35 East ged Street, near Madison Ave. 
"Phone, 21:87 Madison Square. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 
President of N. Y. State Music Teachers’ 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Lectures and 


New York. Tel 
Hall, West ,and St. 


Ass'n. 


Revitals. 
291 Morn'side 


Baritone. 


130 Claremont Ave., 


} After Oct. 1st, Aeolian 





| F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION--PIANO. ORGAN, 
CCOMPANIST. 


HARMONY, 


| With the sitet Courier”; Sec’y Manuscript 

| Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 

York. 439 Fifth Ave Tel. 4292 Murray Hill 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y, 





JESSIE DAVIS, 


PIANIST 


Concerts—Recitals—Lessons 


Studio: so3 Huntington Chambers, Boston. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 
r28 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





Eninor Comstock Music ScHOOL, 


A resident and day school. Leschetizky method. 
Piano teachers all Leschetizky pupils. Vocal, Har- 
mony, Sight Reading, Ensemble Playing, Lectures 
on Current Operas. Classes Arranged in French 
Classic Dancing buraaes and History of Art. 
Miss Ettworn Comstock, tooo Madijson Ave., N. Y. 





| Miss GENEVIEVE BISBEE, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
—Leschetizky Method— 
Limited number of resident pupils received 
38 East Goth St. "Phone, 6109 Plaza. 


ANGEL’ AGNES CHOPOURIAN, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Oratorio—Concerts—Recitals—Instruction. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 





ART OF SINGING. 
172 West 7oth St., New York. 
ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Heathcote ae > 609 West 114th St., New York 


Tel., 7814 Morningside. 
(Bet. Broadway and Riverside Drive.) 





i ee 


JAMES P. DUNN, , 

Composer and Organist, St. Patrick's Church, Jer- 
sey City. Instruction, Piano, Organ, Theory and 
Sight Singing. (Specialty Gregorian Chant and 
Catholic urch Music.) . Phone . 2867- W Bergen. 





Mme. EMMA E. DAMBMANN, 
(Mrs. Hermann G. FRiepMann.) 
CONTRALTO 
Vocal Instruction, Concerts 
Residence Studio, Hotel Calumet, 
Phone: Columbus 1628 a40 West gs7th St 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOCAL CULTURE, 


Complete musica! education 
from the beginning to 
F.& H 


2nd Street 
given to students 
the highest perfection 
CARRI, Directors 


230 East 6 





MARY T. WILLIAMSON, 


SOLO PIANIST 
Recitals, Concerts, Instruction 
Leschetizky Method. a: East 75th St. 
"Phone, 1302 Lenox 





Mr. and Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Home Studio: 163 East 62d St.. New York. 





VON DOENHOFF, 


VOICE—HELEN PIANO-—-ALBERT. 
1186 Madison Ave 
"Phone: 1332 Lenox 





DANIEL VISANSKA, viotinist. 


Returned from Berlin after nine years’ successful 
concertizing and teaching. will are * engagements 


and 2 limited number of pupils. Address: 
8. t. Nicholas Ave., N. Y.; Phone, 3050 Audubon. 
oe and Thursdays, ro So. 18th St., Phila. 





JEAN PAUL KURSTEINER, 
Assistant to Texchmutlier, Leipzig 
COMPOSFR AND TEACHER— 

PIANO AND THEORY. 
The Narraganveit, Broadway and o4th St. 
Two Steinway Grands 





Dr. EDOUARD BLITZ, 
SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING 


808 Carnegie Hall. 
Conductor § mphony Concerts 





Director Artistique Kursaal, Ostend, Belgium. 
ELLA MAY SMITH, 
INSTRUCTION — PIANO, SINGING, MUSIC, 

HISTORY 
HISTORICAL LECTURE RECITALS. 
Residence Studio: 60 Jefferson Ave., Columbus, 


io. Telephone, Automatic, 2294. 





EDYTHE SNOW HUNTINGTON, 
Pianist. Teacher of Pianoforte 
method. For booklet and terms and to engage 
lesson hou address 47 Church St., Montclair, 
"Phone 824- Morning hours may be engaged 
for oa. a. Other studios—go3 Carnegie Hall, 
N. 13$0 Columbus; 322 E. Front St., 
Pisindela it N. J Phone s01-R Plainfield. 


Leschetizky 





MILTONELLA BEARDSLEY, 
PIANIST. 


Management, Antonia Sawyer. 
1425 oF N. Y. City 
al 


143 Carnegic New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 


SCHOOL OF SINGING 


zor Carnegie Hall. 
Caia Aarup Greene, Pianist 





MISS HOUGH, 
SCHOOL OF VOICE 


Seu, Sri Cea oa Dicti 
tman and Itali 
Song, Opera and Oratorio oy snag 


Interviews by appointment. 
Studio: 6 Fast sath Street. N 
a A 4 ew Vork. 





864 Carnegie Hall. 





Address t: @ Union Pl.. Newton, N. }. 
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: MIDDLETON 


R 4073 Kenmore wae . 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Soloist Christ Methodist Episcopal Church 
914 St. James Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 





SOPRANO 
Adéress all Comman!- 


MILLER 





: GALZEDO 22" 


oeates Coca Gr 
BARR (omens oem © Renan. +] Wes 


424 St., New Y 





S. F. TROUTMAN 

Sixth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 

DALLMEYER RUSSELL | x 
PIANIST 

319 Millvale Avenue - - Pittsburgh, Pa. 





MARY WOODFIELD FOX| ? 


THE WELSE-SUTOR 3 MANAGEMENT 
10 South 18th Street <- «+ Philadelphia, Pa. 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - - New York 


ARTHUR M. gentee 


BARITONE 
Pine Arts Building ° 


MORTIMER WILSON 











PHILADELPHIA 
Address, Balance of Season, Atlanta Philharmonic 
“Not all m y become Artinis, t but 
be taught to sin 
HAGGERTY. SNEL Vice! Mus 


Voice Culture founded on « 
which never fails to bring good res Bm 
Studio, Claremont Hall, "2881 Bro alway 
Entrance on tr2th St Phone, Morningside 28+o0 


: FREDERIKSEN 


SOLO VIOLINIST 


Victin Studios, 426 Pine Arts Bidg, Chicago, Il. 
_Residence Phone. Lincoin 7926 


EDITH WATKINS 


GRISWOLD 


SOPRANO 





E. 
R 
1 
K 


Moanqrnees: ANTONIA SAWYER 


425 Broadway 
nn Hildegard Hoffmana 


<a iia Ig 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Sotoeet ee New York Philharmonic 
and Bo Symphony Orchestra, &c 
etTurnio : Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 Bast 150th Street New York City 


un MORRILL 


SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE 
Some prominent ree: = eg Metro- 
politan Opera; oy ason, soloist First 
Church Christ Scientist, Brooklyn; Henry Taylor, 
tenor, formerly Savage Opera Co, and Aborn 

ra Co., now whe “Naug hty Marietta” Co.; 

ana Lee Smit soprano; C. Bawden, 
nr Russell B bass, all at ee of the 
Disciples), W. 8ret St., New York; Mabel Pickard 
Toronto, and others on application. 


STUDIO: Aeolian Hall, 29 West 42nd St., New York 


PAULINE MEYER Pau 


Excl. Maagot., Harry Culbertson Fine Arts Bldg,. Chicago 
Personal address. 3140 Vernon Ave. 

















x SHARP: —T 


— 
L 5132 Kenmore Avenue 


 LEGLER eu 


Dramatic Sepranc. Oratorios, Concerts 
= Address, 615-625 Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Il. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Louise St. Sohn WESTERVELT 


RANO 


ma. a Recitals 
1383 N. State St., Chicago. 


n| FHE STERNBERG 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc. 
Fuller Building, 10 South 18th St., Philadelphia 

















‘ |CLARENCE DICKINSON 


CONCERT ORGANIST 
Organist and Cheirmaster Brich Presbyterian Cherch, Coadecter 
Mondeissebe Giese Cied, 412 FFT AVE RUE, SEW you" GiTY 


Mrs. THEODORE WORCESTER 


ERT PIANIS 


Address: “a yeaa a na 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


sMOTLEY: 


Patrick's Cathedral O 


Chicago, Ill. 





§ etal t beisiel 122 weet 49th St. 
@ Management. NETZEL 


114 West 724 Street - 


2 VIOLINIST 
Y 2502 North 17th Street,  Philedelphia, Pa. 


DUBINSKY 





» New York 





jones DOWNING Sih write: 


tr oe aaa alia oo 
608 Fine Arts Building Citsage. 8 m 


JOHN B. MILLER Tenor 


624 Michigan Avenue. Chicago, Ill. 


LEONTINE DE AHNA 


NtRALTO, OP BERLIN 
Hotel eiieae Sist St. and Columbus Ave.. 


§ LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
E 715 Kimball Hall : 





New York 





ACCOMPANIST FOR ARTIS 
PAUL GUNDLACH 


249 West 104th Street 





Phone, Riverside 5024 


Katharine HOFFMAN icons 


WITH SCHUMANN-HEBINK TOUR 
Home Address: ST. PAUL 


MARIE 


RAISER 


SOPRANO 
Management, WALTER ANDERSON, 5 W. 38th St., New York 


THEODORA STURKOW 
RY DE Pianist 


4715 Lake Avenue, Chicago, lil. 


‘PLUMB: 


E Address: 4173 Lake Ave., 
RR Exclusive Management : HARRY CULBERTSON 


Fiwe Arts Soiaee Chicage, I 


























Contralto, 

Oratorio, 

Recitais, 
~~~ to e. 











AYHE 





BARITONE Teacher of Singing 
Pennsylvania Coliege for Women, Pittsburgh 
CAROLINE 


HUDSON-~ 
ALEXANDER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist Plymouth Church, Brooklyn 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


T. Carl WHITMER 


COMPOSITION - ~ ORGAN 
8420 WALNUT sraect, — - PITTSBURGH. PA. 
and Pennsylvania College fer Women 


= KROEGER 


Director KROBGER mr of puss 
Planoforte Recitals and Lesture Rect 
Masical Art Building . . ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WILLIAMS 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
Spectafization of vous Production 
406 KIMBALL HALL, - _CHIcago 











MRS. 
STACEY 





ETTA EDWARDS 


Pormerly of Besten 
Voice Culture and Reperteire 
4000 Delmar Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 





(CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
ADORESS 
2314 Grenéway, ew York 
Telaphens, 4578 & beyier 





TENOR 
Concerts, Gratoris. Beciteis 


sonnG HIP MAN === = 





VIRGIL 


PIANO CONSERVATORY ——— 


FALL TERM OPENS 
Sept. 19 


UNSURPASSED ADVANTAGES 


Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director 


48 West 76th Street - - 











SAYS: 








“Ia examining a student's voice, 
and finding it at fault. always 
“suggest to him te consult 
MADAME VALERI. There is no voice defect that 
can escape her notice, and that cannot be corrected 
by her ability, tremole included, whea bad training 
has mot gone so far as to cause looseness in the 
vocal chords.” 


THE ROCKINGNAM, 1748 Broadway 














MISS 


ass, VISANSKA 


wi Resnne Piano snstreaten in Bertin 
After Oct. 15th 


— 


For Appointment Address: 
Uhland Str. 73, Care of LEHMAN 


‘Mies Bertha Visanska one of the chosen few.’ 
EDWARD GRIEG 





BARONESS LITTA von ELSNER 


Vocal Spaqructs 
502 Park Avenue, New York Phoee, 6792 Plaza 


KARL SCHNEIDER tarton 


CONCERT and INSTRUCTION 
1708 Chestnut Street - + Philadeiphia Pa. 


N. V. PEAVEY 


Concert Pianist and Teacher and Coach 








9° Euclid Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
and i 56 Bast 34th Street. - - New York 
w AL T E R K Nt 

ST. CLARE ID L E 


UDIO OP MUSIC 

- Philadelphia, Pa. 
Composer 
Violinist 


1e23 Chidveinns = 
345 West 70th St. 


K 4 i EMC Te!., Columbus 2223 


HANS MERX 


GERMAN LIEDER SINGER 
Management: Mrs. PAUL SUTORIUS, | West 34th St., few York 
Concert 


Antonio FROSOLONO vcr. 


Pupils accepted at Residence Studio 
1227 East 44th Place, Chicago. fi Phone, Drexe) 5079 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR LYRIC GLEE CLUB 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


VITTORIO CARPI 


VOCAL TEACHER IN FOUR LANGUAGES 
Florence, Via del Conti 7, P 2 do 











MAX 


JACOBS 


VIOLINIST 
Concerts, Musicaies,lastruction 
The Max Jacobs String Quartet 


STUDIO: 15 W. Stet Street, Sew York 
Tel, 6144 River 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM 850. UP 


JOHN MARKERT & CO., 


33 West 8th St.,N.Y. 


BERGEY 
Chicago Opera School 


Fine Arts Bldg, Chicago, Il. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Violas, Cellos a« Bows 


Highest Grade Italian 
and Silver Strings, 




























Leather String Case free 
with $1.00 purchase | 
Artistic Repairing 


S. PFEIFFER 
1368 Broadway, near 37th St. New York 


PAULINE SMITH 


Pupil of SBRICLIA, with JEAN DE RESKE aed NORDICA 
Voice Specialist Itallan Method 
1520 Chestact Street Pailedciphte 





= HULSMANN 
F Pianist Musicales, Recitals 


|) Address, T. Antoinette Ward 
Van Dyck Studios, Phone Col. 9630 
ae as appeare 











£ CELA, Kosai 


L 620 Addison Ave., Chicago 


‘FRIEDBERG 


ry Exclusive representative Concert Dir. Leon 
E ard. Berlin, Mer distinguished artists 
14as B’ ‘way. "Phone, 1274 Bryant 








io ‘MURPHY 


METROPOLITAN OPERA CO 

For concert engagements apply te 

The WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





VIGTOR HARRIS ‘: 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West Sith Street 
3053 Columbes 


—— Ss 





mowewe "Seas RAGNA LINNE 


Kimball Hall 
Chicago 
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The H. P. NELSON 
PIANO 


The Highest Quality 
for the Money 


The fi. P.Nelson Company 


CHICAGO 











The One of the three 
Greal Pianos 


GVERET of the World 


THE i a COMPANY 


Owners ot 
THE EVERETT PIANO CO., Boston 











For correct tone values 
—The Conover Piano. i 


Send for Catalog 


The Cabte Company 











Manufacturers 


























Tact Spore teser brenalie (Seats tian). 


M. ELFERT F LORI 


Teacher -< . 
otf 
Singing 


STUDIOS: 
104 West 79th St... New York 





Com mercial Trust Ballding, 1451 Broadway, cor. 41st Street, 


siteFtae G ADIN AW 2" neuter 


York City 





WEE 


iS 


1428 [ees Greet. eS Fore l = 


Teacher of Geo Berlin; K 
Clark bg Dr. vere it Dal Ny. Gen Geo, * Dimon, 


erence Muiford sla Gillette, Maude 
Bere rey Trefates aadatien Action) 














Lnstructe, jgetne and ctuenten efter Tip deus mete & 

‘Foremost Buropean Conserva The faculty num- 

bers some of ‘the leading Sicetaes ond Artists — 
Blocution MUSIC Languag 

Location ideal with respect to home comfort endl lux- 
Goest and most 


urtous 

equipped buildings devoted to music in Day 
and resident erelentn may enter at any time. ” Mee 
trated Catalogue FREE. 


MISS CLARA BAUR 
Highland Ave., Oak St and Burnet Ave. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Kimball Hall, Wabash Ave. and Jackson Blvd, Chicago 
THE LEADING Scaeee OF ee AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST 


Among istructors the following might be mentioned: 
| t | Hattstacdt, Victor Garwood Violin—Herbert Butler, Adolf Weidig 
I I Sil Theory—A. Weidig, Arthur Olaf Anderson 
Public School Music—O. E. Robinson 
Art—Frances Donovan 
JOHN 7. HATTSTAEDT, President. 

















g—K Hackett, Ragna Linne, Ed 
Clarke, Jennie I W Tohnson, John Dramatic 


Catalogue mailed free 


KRANICH & BACH 


reoovce PIANOS 
OF THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TYPE 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 Fast 230 Street NEW YORK 


STERLING Eazes 


High Standard of Construction 
DERBY, CONN. 




















JORGE C. BENITEZ ' 


DARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING. 
2: ly suited to impart 
the art of an in all its branches. Students 
who diligently work with him will find great bene- 
fit there trom.” "—EmMiItio pe Gocorza. 


165 West 7ist Street 





‘Phone, 6621 Columbus 








Assistant to Ma. Oscar Saznoun 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Interpretation and Artist 


Finish 
‘Phone, 4881 St., New York 


KIRK TOWNS tate 


JAH Nise: ees 


HARRY CULBERTSON, Fine Arte Bidg., Chicage 


STANDARD THOMAS 


Carnegie Hall, New York 
American Representative of the 
KING CLARK STUDIOS OF BERLIN 


Mme. VET TA-KARST 


The eee “Porward”’ 

we SO Feamnad Geesantention 
Nine years abroad with the world’s greatest 
i — of — one “nF is 
rec iz the foremost @ singers of in- 
torantonal fame seek her i lectrestion and advice. 


The Wegman aSaen A me SF ane tdaeaa 


MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


isT 
Direction: ANTONIA SAWYER 


Lenox 124 East 92 
































1428 Breedway ° . New York 


Mme, E. B, de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte Maconda, ® 
Lucille Marcel, Caroline Mibr-Hardy . 


VOICE CULTURE, REPERTOIRE 


430 West 57th St.. Tel. 6641 Colembes New York 


VON STEIN 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 








LESCHETIZKY ~-%:.. 


HAROLD NASON, Director 








1712-14 Chestnut Street Philadeipbia 

sBUTLE Goncaite 
N Cone 

Puplis > aaa 
Auditorium Building Chicago, Ili, 

a 
. GARTON 
u LOCAL MANAGER 
L 323 8. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








— 


JOINT RECITALS 


SIBYL JAMES G. 
SAMMIS-MacDERMID 
C 4 ane 


prane 
AVAILABLE Exeteswe t 
Limited Number BARRY 


Oraterie cad Orehestre! Engagements. Flee Arts Bidg., Chicege 























Managemert, THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 
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WTBERLIN] 


Tenaer Street 21, } 

Bertin, W., September 7, 1912 
rhe coming Berlin concert season promises to be a more 
strenuous one that the last, if such a thing were possible 
Many Berlin concert life 


exaggerations concerning the 


have, however, of late found their way into the English 
and American press. The number of concerts given here 
last winter was not 1,800, as was claimed by a big London 
,200 concerts included some 


daily, but about 1,200. These 


eighty Philharmonic “Pops,” the big symphonic series by 
Nikisch with the Philharmonic, by Strauss with the Royal, 
and by Hausegger with the Blithner orchestras; also a 
large number of orchestra concerts by visiting conductors, 
The 


recitals given by debutants fell considerably short of 600, 


as well as by famous soloists actual number of 
as I estimate it. 
nemre 
First in importance again the coming season will be the 
under Nikisch, arranged by the 
Wolff In addition to the 


regular ten matinees and ten evening concerts, there will 


series of Philharmonics 


Concert Direction Hermann 
be a special performance of Beethoven's ninth symphony 


on December 30, and toward the close of the season the 
annual benefit concert for the pension fund of the orches 
far engaged for the Nikisch series 
are: Edyth Walker, Ottilie Metzger, Herman Jadlowker, 
Alfred Cortot of 
Fritz Kreis 
ler and Willy Hess, violin, and Pablo Casals, cello. The 


famous Spanish cellist has not played in Berlin for a num- 


tra. The soloists thus 


vecalists; Conrad Ansorge of Berlin, 


Paris, and Carl Friedberg of Cologne, piano; 


ber of years and his reappearance is awaited with great in 
rest 
Rane 


f the Royal Orchestra under 


The symphonic evenings « 
Richard Strauss and of the Bliithner Orchestra under Sig- 
The 
chiefly classical programs, in 
Orchestra 


mund von Hausegger will also be of great interest 


former institution will have 


accordance with the traditions of the Royal 
Under the leadership of Hausegger last season the Bluth 


ner Orchestra, which is still a comparatively new organiza 
tion, improved to a noteworthy degree. As a consequence 


there is a much larger demand for seats this season than 


formerly. This orchestra will also be employed by distin 
guished soloists to a much greater extent this season than 
during the past two years 
nere 
interest to lovers of a cycle 


Of great novelties wil! be 


of six symphonic concerts givey at the Philharmonie with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra and the Berlin Chorai Union 
under the direction of Oskar Fried, who will present a 
large number of new works. Another series of four sym 


phonic evenings will also be inaugurated with Ferruccio 


Busoni as conductor. These two innovations in the Berlin 
musical life are due to the initiative of the Concert Direc- 
tion Emil Gutmann, which has already gained a firm foot 
ing in Berlin. In fact, the season this year will be opened 
by Gutmann with a big orchestra concert given on Sep 


tember 23 under the baton of Willem Mengelberg. 


Ree, 
The Society of Music Friends under their new conduc 
tor, Fritz Steinbach, who succeeds Fried, will also give 


four concerts, the dates to be on September 30, December 
12, January 13 and April 7. As novelties Weingartner’s 
“Eine lustige “Tberia” 
Venezia’s “Venetian” suite will be presented 


and Da 
The pro 
grams of the first three concerts will be enhanced by th« 


Ouvertiire,”’” Debussy’s 


assistance of distinguished soloists, Dinh Gilly taking part 
in the first, Carl Flesch in the second, and Moriz Rosenthal 
in the The fourth bring a special 
Prahms program. 


third. concert will 


nae 
Of special interest because of the novelty of the whol 
situation will be the series of Weingartner concerts to be 
given at Firstenwalde with the Bliithner Orchestra 
Weingartner and Emil Gutmann, the manager of the con 
certs, have decided to make a sort of 
of the four evenings. The 
clusively of works by Beethoven 
will be performed and, further, the 
three vocal numbers with orchestra, sung by Lucille Marcel 
nae 
Grand opera will be given nightly by three different in 
stitutions—the Royal Opera, the Kurfiirsten Opera, which 
opens its second season tonight by introducing to Berlin 
Wilhelm Kienzl’s new opera, “Kuhreigen,” and the new 
Charlottenburg Municipal Opera, which is to begin opera 
tions next month. The this 
institution marks an important innovation for Berlin and 


Jeethuven festival 


programs will consist ex 
All the nine symphonies 


“Egmont” overture and 


opening of Charlottenburg 
signifies nothing more or less than that we have at last 
a serious competition for the Berlin Royal Opera, which, 
after all, has practically had a monopoly hitherto, for 


neither the Comic Opera nor the Kurfiirsten, 
Volksoper, could in any way compete with it 
zee, 


Chamber music always has been well represented in 


Berlin each season during the past twenty years and the 
There 


evenings by 


coming winter will prove no exception to the rule 
will be series of trio evenings and quartet 
some eighteen different chamber music organizations. As 
to the singers, fiddlers, pianists and cellists who will ap- 
pear in recital, they are to be so numerous, leaving the 
debutants wholly aside, that any individual mention at this 


time is quite unnecessary 


RRR 


Coleridge-Taylor, as you have long since been informed 


by cable, died suddenly in London last Sunday of pneu 








SAMUEI 
The distinguished 


COLERIDGI 


negro composer, wh 


TAYLOR, 


died in London on 


monia As the first and only negro composer of real im 


portance, his death constitutes a great loss to his race, bu 
1 
kk 


it is also more than that, it is a loss to the musical world 


For 


al large. Taylor was a composer of noteworthy 
achievement and still greater promise. Even Berlin will 
feel his loss, for it was the composer's intention to come 


here early in the 
Furopean performance of his 
The 
Taylor’s death, and will be played by Zetta Gay Whitson 


but the orchestra will now be led by Miss Whitson’s teacher 


season and personally conduct the first 


new violin concerto in G 


minor work will be introduced to us, notwithstanding 


Theodore Spiering. Coleridge-Taylor is not unknown to 


terlin, for Joseph Joachim introduced his quartet here 
fifteen years ago. Taylor's name is best known to the 


large through his choral composition 
“Nonette” 


a symphony in A 


musical world at 


“Hiawatha,” but his for piano and string and 


wind instruments, minor, his oratorio 
“The Atonement,” a string quartet, and numerous smaller 
works have attracted general attention. Taylor was littl 
influenced in his creative style by the modern spirit; he 
melodiously, his harmonies were and 
touch of 


was noticeable in nearly all of his works. His 


wrote 
that 
of his race 


transparent, 
melancholy, which is a characteristic 
for the minor keys also testified to this spirit 


him. Yet there 


preference 


which was innate with was 


of sadness 


much that was optimistic in his nature. He was a man of 


sterling character. he was a good husband and father and 
The accompanying photo 
graph Theodore Spier 
ng, to Booker 


T. Washington, Coleridge-Taylor was probably the most 


» staunch and loyal friend 
of Taylor was kindly loaned me by 
who was friend of the deceased. Next 
distinguished representative of the colored race of our 
He was not, however, of pure negro extraction 
His father was a full blooded African, but his mother was 
an English woman. The characteristics of the blaci 
predominated, nevertheless, in his physingnomy 
| ae 


The report that Caruso was to sing “Lohengrin,” and in 
during his brief engagement at the 


day 


race 


the original German 


or yet the 





5 


Royal Opera in October was wholly unfounded. Th: 
choice of the works in which he is to appear has already 
been made and it is found that Caruso will restrict him- 
self wholly to his old familiar repertory, the selections 


being “The Masked Ball,” “Aida,” “Boheme” and “Car- 
men,” 
RRR 
Wilhelm Kienzl is at present in Berlin and attending 


the rehearsals of his ‘ 


said, is to be 


Kuhreigen,” which, as I have already 


brought out at the 
Monday 


Kurfirsten Opera this 


evening, On evening, September 9, Kienzl will 


deliver a lecture in the hall of the Berlin Rathhaus. The 
subject of his discourse is to be “Der Kiinstler und dic 
Welt” (“The Artist and the World”) 
RRR 
Richard Sahla, one of Ferdinand David's most distin 
guished pupils, has moved from Biickeburg to Dresden, 


where he proposes to establish a trio in combination with 
Bertrand Roth, pianist 
list. Sahla has for the conductor of a 


series of five symphony concerts given by the Biickeburg 


and Kammervirtuos Schmidt, cel 


many years been 


Court Orchestra and he is to retain this position for the 


present, notwithstanding the long distance he will have 
te travel 
zane 
In the competition for the proposed new Berlin Royal 
Opera House, no less than 200 plans have been sent in 
The competition is open to all up to November 1, when the 
choice ts to be made 
mn ne 
The Nestor of the Berlin music critics, Prof. Rudolf 
liege, passed away here last week, aged eighty-two. Fiege 


Norddeutsche 
terruptedly for more than half a century and in him the 


was critic of the Allgemeine Zeitung unin 


raper loses one of its most loyal and valuable contribu 
tors. Fiege was one of the old guard that early took a 
stand for Richard Wagner and his reforms. In fact, dur 
ing the sixties and seventies Fiege and the late Wilhelm 


Tappert were the only music litterateurs of importance in 
Berlin who wielded their pens in behalf of the Bayreut! 
master \ll the other important, well known writers in 
Berlin of that period, such as Engel, Ehrlich, Gumbert and 


rumerous others, heaped abuse pon Wagner and his 


works. In Vienna it was even worse, for that city was then 


by Wagner's arch-enemy 


wholly dominated Eduard Hans 


lick. 


venerable 


During all the years that I have been in Berlin, the 


Fiege was nightly at his post, and I last saw 
him in June at the concert of the Upsala Swedish Students 
Fiege will he sincerely mourned by the entire critical fra 
this ci 


ternity of 


RRe 


The Berlin FB 


\merican singer, Mr 


iM 


Opera has it engaged another 


Schlosshauer Reynolds, a ntralto 


who pursued her dies here in Berlin with Blanche 

Corelli This is the second American pupil of Madame 

Corelli to be engaged by the Royal Opera within two years 
2 2e 

Michael von Zadora, the brilliant young pianist, formerly 

of New York, a pupil of Busoni. has accepted a position as 


teacher of the Master Class for Piano at the 


( onservatory 


In the annual npetit f the Liebermann R wie 
prize for compo n at the Ste f ervatory, Pa 
Held. of Amsterdam f the clas f Philipp Ruefer, wa 
the winner. This is ish prize of S00 marks 

RRR, 


suf Naxos,” which 


October 


Richard Strauss’ new opera, “Ariadne 


is to have its first Stuttgart on 


by the opera 


periormance at 
epte d for 
Brunswick, 


Kaiserlautern 


been act 


24, has als 
4 


performance 


juses of Barmen Dortmund, Diisseldorf 


Freiburg, Koénigsberg, Mayence, Saar 


briicken, Stettin and Zweibriicken. 
nae 


Arnold Schoenberg, the much discussed cacophonist, ha 


been offered a professorship at the Vienna Imperial Acad 


emy. but he prefers to remain in Berlin During the 
coming season he will conduct some of hi nm work 
nd also the works of other composers in Germat H 
end and Paris Anruux M. An 


Moratti Changes His Address. 


Vittorino Moratti, the distinguished Berlin tea 


and successor in that city to the late G. B. Lamperti, I 


removed his studio from Prager Stra isto N 
53, Berlin W. Signor Moratti spent | er at 
in Italy. He returned to Berlin and resumed his teach:ng 


on September 4 
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MADAME VALERI REPLIES TO DR. MUCKEY. 








he recent meeti f the Ne York State Musi 
University 


1S. Muckev, whom 


which all for 
[ ientihie prin 
1S¢ Gd ette rier e the ndings of the 

ve read then he Time f July 7 
| ‘ re ) im and not 
G en art.” Voice t the product of the 


has 


iiism 
brain 
said 
ne tone enatt he e he claims t 
ed “natural method 
ry method brings all the capabili 


‘ | hh} 
tie i ipparat int Lisé¢ vith the ‘east possible 


tur i energ nd t he the relaxation of al 
«( mastet 
The « v1 n ke at f t the cw 1 < obtained 
med to them 
how one wuld have thought the voices 
remark that | 
heard any 
Peo 
given gift,’ 
that talent 


if t | ! T h Vv | ever 
‘God given art.” 
iy that beautiful voice is 4 “God 
think that they are right We all know 
urse, the acquisition 
ghtily helped by natural disposition for the branch 


yi} he ibiect wish to de te himself Likewise 
voice is a 
“that 


brain 


ha ever read nor heard people say that 
instance, 
iat the 
id We mean that the singer 
perfect im 


product of the brain. When we y, for 
mean tl 
shows a 
y] f h vocal poaratus, a 
bove all, a 

that 
ilities of hi 


i" pos tbalatrye while 


er fail bring into use all the 


( ipal 


Every man blessed with 
what 
take 


ible to talk or sine 


mot ense doe not need t he told that 
ce } mechat m, and that if we 
need 


the bra 7 earn thi ruth, we do not 


because it lies with 


science 


t 
| more essible realm of logic and common sense 


name only those men 


] 


fte efer to the \ il apparatus 





Ir re 1ding the W rks ot these 
) Mu n knew nothing of the 

1 v} iction 1 based me is easily 
} pet wledge of the share that is 

d ir, the chords, the cartilage 

| resonance x in tl function of 

he ICE 

V 1 each hould spend a 

‘ tect voi e inter 

\\ t ( r reference to the 
he he t f tone to the future 

yl h, he predicts vill e the place of 
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though I believe 


How can a 


the former, he does not care to say, 


the discrimination is of great importance. 
singing teacher of the present day, who erroneously be- 
that the fetrazzini, Caruso, 
Amato are detect interference in 


production discovered by Dr 


lieves voices of Sembrich, 


Bonci, beautiful, voice 
reference to the 
Muckey, which, he claims, make 


could have thought beautiful the voices of the above men- 


new tone 


will us wonder how we 
tioned artists, is one thing that I cannot understand. 

It seems to me that according to the very theory of Dr 
Muckey a singing and train 
bis ears to the tones which 


must first accustom 
at the 
ugly, and that only when the complete evolution predicted 


Dr. Muckey is an 


teacher 
present time we consider 


accomplished and generally accepted 














MADAME VALERI VANDA CHRISTONE 


Island 


AND 


HER 


South Bay on their way to 


PUPIL, 


Crossing Great Saltaire, Fire 


ct, he will be able to learn to detect any voice interfer- 


ence that might lead us back to the mistake of considering 


as beautiful, for instance, the voice of Caruso. 
What the singing teacher shall do after detecting “voice 
interference” Dr. Muckey has told us indirectly and im 


understand why a 
when it contracts 
against the throat, divid- 


plicitly, when he said: “Then one 
soft should be 


it is pulled upward and backward 


can 


palate removed, because 


ing the resonance cavity, thus causing a weak tone.” 


In other words, as a singing teacher is not supposed to 


be a throat specialist, capable of removing soft palates, 
Dr. Muckey means: “After detecting voice interference 
send the subject to the doctor for action.” 

However, I am unable to see anything new in such ad- 
vice. The practice of going to a throat specialist when- 


ever it is found that something is interfering with the parts 
voice affecting be sound or pre- 
venting the free use of its capabilities, is, T believe, as old 
as the world itself, though from the bes of singing we 


HOWARD WELLS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Authorized representative of 


LESCHETIZKY 
KUPSTEINER ST. 6 BERLIN W., GERMANY 


of the mechanism of the 








fail to find any case of an artist going to a throat specialist 
in order to learn how to sing. 

It is quite true that a good method of voice productio. 
is the one that brings all the capabilities of the vocal organ 
into use with the least expenditure of energy, but no one 
familiar with the teachings of the old Italian method can 
agree to consider this truth as one of the discoveries of 
the new school of which Dr. Muckey is the head, because 
tc obtain the greatest result through the least effort is 
exactly one of the fundamental canons of the Italian “bel 
canto.” 

The Doctor—dulcis in fundo—reveals to us (and this 
he seems to believe the most important side of his discov- 
ery) that the new method will teach the relaxation of all 
extrinsic muscles. 

The following sentences by some of the old Italian mas- 
ters of singing will give an idea as to what extent the 
paternity of such teaching is to be really attributed to 
Dr. Muckey. 

Panofka, a master of singing, who was a famous teacher 
in Italy seventy years ago, in a letter to Lablache says in 
part: “The tightness of the extrinsic muscles largely ac- 
counts for the lack of ease in the production of tone. We 
shall never cease to recommend our pupils to sing with 
complete relaxation of all such muscles.” (See Monaldi’s 
“Life of Celebrated Singers”). Lamperti, Bat- 
tista in his preface to the “Lessons in Singing” insists in 
the “complete relaxation of the muscles interested in tone 
production to secure an easy and beautiful tone. 
ir one of the explanatory notes that precedes her exer- 
cises for developing and beautifying the voice, has writ- 
ten: “These exercises were written to secure full flexibility 
of the muscles that compose the mechanism of the voice,” 
and Francesco Lamperti, the teacher of Sembrich, often 
warns the student “to keep the body in a normal position, 
with mouth and pharynx suitably opened and relaxed,” 
and among the reasons that account for the production 
of incorrect tones, the same master places “the rigidity of 
the throat muscles which causes a choked tone.” I have 
limited myself to cite sentences from the very masters that 
Dr. Muckey mentions, but it would be easy to trace these 
fundamental principles as far back as Porpora, Pacchie- 
rotti, Velluti, Bordogni, Vaccai, Delle Sedie, etc. 

The Italian masters (thanks to God) did not go so far 
as to predict a future revolution in our taste and vocal 
esthetics, which will, according to Dr. Muckey, make us 
consider ugly the voices which today we believe to be 
beautiful. This is quite true. But it is equally true that 
there is none of the acceptable findings of Dr. Muckey 
which has not been looked into, percepted and practically 
demonstrated many years ago by those Italian masters who, 
Dr. Muckey asserts, knew nothing about singing because 
they did not know the facts of nature. 

Raphael was not an anatomist, and yet in looking at 
the perfection of the drawing. the accurate details of the 
muscles, we must infer that he knew the facts of nature, 
while the wonderful composition of his works furnish evi- 
dence of his considerable knowledge of theology, philoso- 
phy and history 

The Italian masters of singing were not nose and throat 
specialists, but the harmony existing between their teach- 
ing and the laws of nature is amazing, and their knowledge 
of the function of the mechanism of the voice appears to 
be more than mere wonderful intuition. 

How does Dr. Muckey know that the Italian masters of 
singing knew nothing of the facts of nature? From what 
did he draw such a conclusion? We leave the field of 
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science and enter that of imagination any time we neglect 
or fail to furnish rigorous demonstrations of our asser- 
tions. Did he find in their teachings anything against the 
laws of nature? Has Dr. Muckey ever read the works of 
these Italian masters? 
with their methods? 


Did he ever study or experiment 


Why Dr. Muckey has chosen to deny the existence and 
utility of the Italian method and then has finished by pro 
the principles thought 
preached for over a century by the very masters whom he 


claiming same fundamental and 
now attacks is a puzzle to me 

I do not doubt 
Did not 


obfuscate the glory of Shakespeare? 


Dr. Muckey is a scientist of reputation. 
it. But even great men are liabie to mistakes 
Voltaire, attempt to 
Italian literary man of the eighteenth cen 
tury, Giuseppe Baretti, that 
Voltaire’s poor opinion of Shakespeare was due to the fact 
the had never read the 
masterpieces of (See “Voltaire vs 
Shakespeare,” Morandi) 
No wonder that such might be the case of the poor old 
Dr. Muckey, who, after all, is no 

Detia M. VALERI 


However, an 


offered irrefutable evidence 


French philosopher 
the 
“Baretti vs 


that great 


“ 


English poet 


Shakespeare,” by L. 
and 


Italian masters 


Voltaire 





PORTLAND MUSIC. 


44s Sherlock Building ! 
PorTLann, Ore., September 9, 191 


organ recitals were given in the White 
rf 


Three free pipe 


Temple last week by Gatty Sellars, organist-composer 


the Queen’s Hall, London, England. His selections includ 
ed a few of his own compositions, Mendelssohn's third 


sonata, Bach's fugue in B minor 


and the coronation music per 
formed at the coronation o 
King George and Queen Mary 


Abbey \ set 


chimes, 


at Westminster 


of cathedral (tubular) 


brought from the Queen's Hall 


was heard with the organ. Sev 
eral descriptive numbers were 
on each program. Mr. Sellars 


has appeared in many cities on 


this coast. To hear him play is 
a real musical treat 


Last week the Gilbert and 
Sullivan Opera Company from 
the New York Casino gave nine 
performances in the  Heilig 
Fheater. Among the members 


of the cast who made a big hit 
Blanche Duffield, 
Arthur 
mdon, Alice 


here were 


Cowles, Cun 
Kate 
Brady, Viola 
Barthel, George MacFarlane and 


Eugene 
mngham, 


Gillette, Louise 


De Wolf Hopper lhe com 
pany reaped a big harvest in 
Portland. 
nRe 
Carl V. Lachmund, of New Pai pth 
York City, has opened a piano ¥ the ee al 
studio in this city, where he will mary Cooper, Flor 


make his future home Five of 

his personal pupils from his New York conservatory wiil 
near future 

zeae 

Edwards, a newcomer, has been engaged 
at the Grace M. E. Church. She is a 
of St. Paul, and Mrs. W. S 


Edwards has been in Europe 


be heard in recital in the 


Mrs. John M 
as Suprano 
pupil of Mrs. F. H. Snyder, 
Bracken, of Chicago. Mrs 
for the past two years Joun R 


soloist 


OATMAN 


Sembrich En Route to America. 

Madame Sembrich, accompanied by her husband, Guil 
laume. Stengel, sailed for New York from Cherbourg, 
Wednesday, September 18, on the Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Among the passengers were Frank La Forge, the 
Sembrich’s accom 


Grosse 


eminent pianist, who will be Madame 


panist on her approaching concert tour of this country 
The celebrated diva is also bringing with her a nineteen 
year old cellist, Gatia Casini, whose skill so impressed Ma 
( she recently heard him play for the 


dame Sembrich when 


first time that she engaged him at once for her American 
series of concerts 
Butt-Rumford Tour Opens in January. 
The four months’ tour which Clara Butt and Ken 
nerley Rumford will make in America this coming 
winter will open in January and include fifty appear- 


ances, ten of which will be in New York and vicinity 
By all loyal Englishmen, Clara Butt is considered the 
greatest contralto in the world. Whether that estimate 
is borne out in America, the fact remains that her coming 
is exciting widespread interest 


ence 


Snapshop of Richard Burmeister. 
Richard Burmeister in the park of the German Emperor's 
castle Wilhelmshéhe, near Cassel. Mr 


his return to Berli: 


Burmeister, before 
made 
arrangements to spend the 
three sun 


next r months 


‘ 
in Wilhelmshéhe 


ot 1913 





and 


rented there i vilia 
where he will teach a sum 
mer class 





: wte n 
5 ns TicWw 
ning the 
ne matinee 
in Talk,” 1s 
the record rf Charles 
Waketield Cadman 
RICHARD BURMEISTER. Wheeling, W. Va., for the 
coming season. With clubs 
ill over the uintry demanding his services, the young 
composers personal popularity bids fair to equal the en 
thusiasm aroused by his works wherever they are heard 


The WiteKs at Their Summer Home. 


Herewith there is reproduced a picture of Concertmaster 


\nton Witek (of the Boston Symphony Orchestra), Mad 





k, Madame Vita Witek : I \ iH he 

who satled with Mr. Witeb mer st i 

Jones, Harry Keller, Karel D ek | 
ame Vita Witek, and the class which sailed for Europ 
with the artist pair at the close of last season his p 
tograph was taken at the summer home of the Witek 
Shandau 

“We sail for America on the Victoria Luise, Septem 
26, and will reach New York October A splend ‘ 
son 1s already assured us in concert, under the n 
ment of the Von Ende Mus School Concert Burea 
s& West Ninetieth street, and the prospects for our teac! 
mg season never looked brighter,” writes Madame Wite 

With his lifelong friend, Dr. Muck, conducting the B 


teels that 


Anton Witek 


ton Symphot y Orchestra 


" 


under that noted le ider will make his season with the 
Kamzation one tf rare artiatic satistactiot 
BUFFALO MUSIC. 
819 Richn we 
Rell "Phone, N 445°] t 
Rurrato, N. Y., Se ‘ j 
The Guido Chorus, one of the large male ses of 
tuffalo, has arranged a splendid program for this seas 
planning to give three concerts with Mildred Potter mn 
tralto, as soloist on December 19; Mabel SI irp Herdier 
soprano, on March 6, and Paul Althouse, of the Metr 
politan Opera Company, at the final concert 
=z ne 
Frances Helen Humphrey has returned home after 
summer spent in study at Paris. Madame Humphre 
preparing for a very busy season of teaching 
> Fe 
Léon Rains, the noted lieder singer arfd leading bass 
f the Dresden Opera, has been engaged as soloist for 
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|All inquiries referring to American musicians 
and music as well as matters of interest to American 
visitors in Paris, or such as contemplate a visit to 
France, may be addressed to Frank Patterson, 43 
Boulevard Beausejour, to whom tickets should also 
be sent by those who desire their recitals or con~ 
certs to be attended.) 


43 Boulevard Beauséjour, } 
Paris, September 10, 1912 


Funds are being collected rapidly for a monument to 
Massenet and the question as to where this monument 
should be placed is already being agitated. Up to the pres 
ent time it seems that most people are in favor of placing 
it in the Luxembourg Gardens, opposite the house in the 
Rue Vaugirard which Massenet occupied for so many 


year Second on the list comes the Cours-la-Reine, or any 
part of the gardens of the Champs-Elysées. And last of 
all some voices have spoken in favor of the Place de 
l Opéra, one of the few squares in Paris which has as yet 
no monument of any kind. Within the last few days the 

timent in favor of placing this monument of the great 
est composer of French opera on the Place de l'Opéra 
seems to be growing. 

a 2 8 


The bust of Massenet has been placed beside that of 
Ambroise Thomas in the foyer of the Opéra-Comique 
Neither one of the two ever was in better company. 

neRe*e 

Massenet left the manuscripts of all of his works to the 
library of the Opéra, already rich in manuscripts of the 
works of great composers. Massenet, like Mendelssohn, 
was neat about his work, and kept his manuscripts all in 
order and nicely bound in uniform bindings. It is under- 
tood that there are few annotations or alterations in these 
works, which is a pity, for nothing better shows a man’s 
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method of work and manner of thought than his sketches 
and the footnotes which gradually become attached to the 
manuscript in course of composition, 
nner 

Telling a story last week about Massenet falling on the 
neck of the proprietor of a restaurant and embracing him 
with the tearful explanation that he would never see him 
again, | hardly thought 1 would ever again have to refer 
to it. But, like so many other stories, this one seems to 
have been attached to more than 
one composer. The funny thing 
about it is that Comoedia again 
prints the same story, quoted 
this time from Le Gout Pa- 
risien and hung onto the name 
of Rossini. To tell the same 
story twice within two weeks 
about two different people 
shows rather careless editing, 
to say the least of it. We may 
also be permitted to believe that 





FARINA this thing really never hap- 
AS BEETHOVEN 
(From Le Music Hall.) 


pened to either of these com- 
posers or to any other, but is 
merely the invention of some clever journalist. But it is a 
good story, all the same, so what's the odds? 
nner 

rhe season is gradually, very gradually, opening again. 
There are still no concerts, but representations have begun 
at the Opéra-Comique and the regular old routine has been 
resumed at the Opéra. The Opéra-Comique lists “Lakmé,” 
“Le Devin du Village,” “Le Roi d’Ys,” “Madame Butter- 
“Werther,” etc. The Opéra: “Lohengrin,” 
“Samson et Dalila,” “Rigoletto,” and “Faust.” 

RAR 

Ernest Reyer’s opera “Sigurd” has been taken up again 
at the Opéra after being forgotten for several years. The 
principal parts were taken by Bourdon (Brunehilde), Franz 
(Sigurd), Danges (Gunther), Journet (Hagen). Of course 
this is old-fashioned music, but one cannot help, in spite 
of every effort to the contrary, comparing it with Wagner's 
treatment of the same theme. This comparison is certainly 
out of place and unjust to Reyer, who evidently made no 
effort to be Wagnerian. But it is the inevitable result of 
the force of circumstances, and one cannot help but feel 
that Reyer’s work really has little reason to continue on 


fly,” “Manon,” 


the boards. It was good in its day, but that day is past. 
RRR 
Alexander Sébald is back in Paris and looking for suit- 
able quarters in which to carry on his winter's work. He 
will be here the whole season except for short trips, dur- 
ing which he will give a few concerts. He asks me to 
say that he can be reached for the present through Tue 
Musicat Courter office 
nur 
1 call my readers’ attention to the fact that Tae Mvu- 
sicAL Courter’s Paris office is moving this week to 43 
Boulevard Beauséjour, at which address we will always 
be glad to see our friends or to give any information in 





L. d AUBIGNE °=- 


11 rae de Magdebourg, Paris 





our power regarding music in Paris. I beg readers of THE 
MusicaL Courier not to hesitate to call on me for any 
desired information. 
nner, 

| hear from Professor and Mrs. Goodrich from Lugano 
that they left Annecy on August 20 for St. Gervais and 
Mt. Blanc. Vrom there they went on to Streza, Polanga, 
and nearly all the towns on the Lago Maggiore, arriving 
in Lugano August 29. They were entertained at the 
Chateau de Trevano, which is described as “the handsomest 
and most unique private residence I have seen anywhere.” 
Professor Goodrich writes further: “At dinner at the 
chateau we were glad to meet César Thomson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Ernesto Consolo, Gabriel Fauré and Mr. and Mrs. 
Shea, besides Mr. and Mrs. Lombard, the hosts.” This, 
of course, refers to George E. Shea, the noted voice 
teacher, of Paris, who, with his wife and children, have 
been spending the summer in Switzerland and the Italian 
likes. Professor and Mrs. Goodrich expect to return to 
Paris about the last week in September. 

nue 

The music hall artist, Farina, is to produce this season 
a sketch entitled “Beethoven,” by Irenee Mauget. The ac- 
companying photograph from Le Music-Hall gives a good 
idea of how wonderfully well this artist reproduces the 
features of the great composer, 





Concert at Forsyth, Ga. 
Foasyru, Ga., September 18, 1912. 

A recital by members of the faculty of Bessie Tift Col- 
lege, in Forsyth, was given Friday evening, September 
13. Those taking part were: Walter H. Friederich, violin- 
ist; Edith Persis Mott, pianist; Irma H, Knapheide, reader ; 
Edna Lund, soprano, and William L. Thickstun, musical 
director of the college, assisted as piano accompanist of 
the occasion. Mr. Friederich opened the program, playing 
the andante from Wieniawski’s second concerto; Miss 
Mott played “The Lark,” by Glinka-Balakireff, and the 
Moszkowski waltz in E major; Madame Lund sang “Songs 
My Mother Taught Me,” by Dvorak; “How Much I Love 
You,” by Frank La Forge; a Swedish folksong, and 
“Serenity,” by Mary Sumner Salter. Miss Knapheide re- 
cited numbers by A. H. Donnell, Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
and James Whitcomb Riley. Besides the excerpt from the 
Wieniawski concerto Mr. Friederich played the romance 
by Svendsen and the Pierne serenade. 





Klibansiy Takes Up Work Today. 

Sergei Klibansky, the baritone and vocal master, with 
Madame Klibansky and several pupils, returned from Eu- 
rope last week on the steamer Kronprinz Wilhelm. Mr. 
Klibansky states that they had a wonderful trip beetween 
lessons, sight seeing and music. The party visited Bay- 
reuth, Berlin, Vienna, Munich and Paris. Today (Wednes- 
day) Mr. Klibansky resumed his teaching at his studio, 212 
West Fifty-ninth street, opposite Central Park, South. 





Adele Kriiger Touring the White Mountains. 


Adele Kriiger is touring the White Mountains by auto 
and the singer is thoroughly enjoying her vacation in these 
wonderful New England hills. Madame Kriiger is a guest 
at the Hotel Mount Washington, in Bretton Woods, N. H. 
When she returns to New York the end of the month she 
will tell something about her plans for the season. 
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SINGERS BEFORE THE CAFE MOREL. 
(From an old cut reproduced in Le Musie Hall.) 





Lhevinne's “Stattering Cure” Story. 

When Josef Lhevinne, the Russian pianist, was a studeni 
in Moscow, he was walking one day with a friend whe: 
they spied the sign of a certain Dr. Khealing, reading 
“Stammering Cured.” Promptly a plot was formed to call 
on the unsuspecting physician, Lhevinne acting the role of 
patient, his friend as brother. Politely admitted, Lhevinne, 
prompted and aided by his pseudo brother, explained in 
detail, though with much vocal sputterings, how he had 
been frightened when a child and had temporarily lost his 
voice. Being a musician and with aspirations to sing as 
well as play, the stammering affliction that had resulted was 
doubly lamentable. 

Gravely the doctor asked the patient to sing and speak 
several test phrases, while the two young men almost lost 
their equilibrium with suppressed laughter. Finally the 
doctor announced that with three treatments a week he 
thought he could effect a cure. 

“We returned to the street,” relates Lhevinne, “fairly 
bursting with laughter. Of course I did not return, but 
one evening two years later while | was appearing as solo 
ist, I was chagrined to discover my specialist seated in the 
first row. What was worse, he recognized me. Sure 
enough, after the performance he visited my dressing room, 
greeted me warmly, asked after my affliction and inquired 
why I had failed to return for treatment. | was over 
whelmed with embarrassment, but there was no escape 
Stammering—no longer with deliberate intent—I confessed 
that a misguided sense of humor had prompted me to play 
a practical joke, and earnestly begged his pardon. For a 
moment he frowned, then burst into laughter 

‘It was so well done,’ said he, ‘I forgive you. Besides’ 
heaping coals of fire—‘you have shown tonight your 
ability to play something far more serious than pranks.’ 
Since then—almost twenty years ago—Dr. Khealing and | 


have been staunch friends.” 





A Pianists’ Club in Denver. 

A new organization, the Pianists’ Discussion Club, was 
recently organized in Denver, Col. Meetings are to be held 
the first Monday of every month at the home of a mem 
ber. The first session has been called at the residence of 
Dolce Grossmayer, 628 Sherman street, October 7, when 
the subject will be “The Art of Pedaling.” Miss Gross 
mayer is the president of the club, and the other members 
include Flora Taub, lone Phelps, Ethel McEachern, Ruby 
Peterson, Clarice Shearer, Narcissa Chapman, Lillian 
Robertson, Mary Kolinman, Janet Goetzen, Hortense R 
Master and Mrs. A. Ottenheimer. 





Music and Ignorance. 
{Washington Star.] 

Dr. Melvil Dewey, State Librarian of New York, said 
recently that libraries would do well to furnish free music 
rolis for player pianos, just as they now furnish books 

“In Toledo,” said Dr. Dewey the other day, “my project 
has been lately inaugurated. It will accomplish much for 
the musical art.” 

Then, apropos of music and ignorance, Dr. Dewey told 
a story. 

“A certain Governor,” he said, “was being lunched at a 
seaside town. During the repast the local band played on 
the beach outside the hotel. The drum was in charge 
of a blacksmith, and he beat it so resonantly that at last 
this message was sent out: 

‘*The Governor requests the drummer to desist.’ 

“The bandmaster was puzzled by this message for a 
moment, then his face brightened in a smile and he said: 

“*More drum, Joe; the Governor likes it.” 


A Tragedy. 

The following letter appeared in the New York Herald, 
Paris edition, recently: 
lo the Editor of the New York Herald 

Deak Sik—I used to have a big crop of hair until, quit 
recently, having gotten a dose of dandruff from the bar 
ber’s brush, my hair is coming out in bunches. What | 
would like to know is how to get rid of the dandruff, or 
at least to stop my hair from falling in such big quantities 
| am sure that many other readers would appreciate ad 
vice on this subject. With many thanks for your kind 


ness by printing this, | am, yours sincerely, MUSICIAN 


Marie Aline Mixter's Engagements. 

Marie Aline Mixter, of Philadelphia, is a mezzo con 
tralto and whistler, and interpreter of “Child Life 
Song,” her novel and delightful entertainment being of 
musual interest. On Friday evening, August 30, this tal 
ented artist appeared at the Auditorium for the benefit of 
Pocono Pines Assembly, Pocono Pines, Pa., on which ox 
casion she gave a musicale, assisted by orchestra 

The second part of the program consisted of a most 
unique attraction in the form of a miniature dolls’ opera 
Cinderella,” by Massenet, was the chosen subject. The 
picture herewith presented shows two magnificent dolls, one 
representing Mary Garden as The Prince Charming, the 
other, Maggie Teyte as Cinderella. In this entire pro 














DOLLS REPRESENTING MARY GARDEN AS THE ‘sae 
CHARMING AND MAGGIE TEYTE AS CINDERELLA 


gram Miss Mixter had the assistance of her sister, Lillian 
B. Mixter 

August 31 and September 1 Marie Mixter filled return 
engagemet at the Kittatinny Hotel, Delaware Water Gap 
Miss Mixter’ s regular concert and recital season will begin 
n October 1 

Following the engagement of August 30 Marie Mixter 
and her sister Lillian were engaged to give a concert at 
the home of Mrs. Henry Hildebrand, 17 East Ninety-fourth 
street, New York, in October islocdes 3 Marie Mixter 
gave a recital at the Delaware Water Gap House and was 
assisted by Charles Schilling Linton, pianist. Several of 
the guests declared it to be the most charming entertain 
ment they had attended this summer at the hotel 


Saenger to Resume Teaching October 1. 

Oscar Saenger will arrive in New York September 30 
and begin his work on the following morning at 9 o'clock 
at his new studio, 6 East Eighty-first street, where students 
may apply to his secretary, Miss L. Lilly, for appointments. 
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sand times that the accusation might be true than that one 
uemonstration such as that of last ‘luesday night be wit- 
The composer may not 
other what a London Promenade concert audience on an 
August night may think of his work. Why a new genre 

musical thought should be presented to this special 
The dignity of a 
should be 
rded so new and strange an idiom, so to say, as these 
audience is an audi- 


nessed, care one way or the 


1dience 15 


beyond all comprehension. 


p ‘ m a representative symphonic program 


when the 
lovers of the educated and cul- 


live orchestral pieces, only 


ence of recognized musk 
Sily 
| 


lge a new musical work, and that they would not have 


tured classes. season audiences are not those to 
1 
least, is fully convinced 
had 
from the very ones interpreting the work that it was al! 
Surely Arnold Schénberg and Sir 
Wood should shake hands on their mutual de- 
the work itself nothing will be 
until it is 


joists at this 


presumed to do so the writer, at 


if, as before mentioned, the dictum forth 


not gone 
a kind of huge joke 
Henry J 


' 


eat 1 


said in these 


jumMns heard under different auspices. The 


Marie Novello, who 
Mendelssohn concertos, and Gervase Elwes and 


Same concert were 
p ayed the 
also was given over to a 


Grainger's 


Violet Oppenshaw. Wednesday 


miscellaneous program, which inciuded Percy 


Mock Morris” for strings, a first performance at the 
Promenade concerts, and among other numbers Mendels 
hin’s lovely “Scotch” symphony, besides the overture to 
Le Nozze di Figaro,” Mozart, and other interesting num 
ers. ‘lhe soloists were Ada Forrest, soprano; Isado1 
Epstein, pianist, and John Roberts, vocalist, who made a 
rst appearance at these concerts. Thursday, among the 
numbers worthy of notice was the first performance o! 


J. H 


ists were 


lil). The 


first 


Foulds’ “music pictures” (group solo 


Helen who made a 
violinist of the Queens 


rhe list for Friday is scheduled to con 


Henschel, appearance ; 


Peter Dawson, 
Hall 


tain the 


and Hugo Hundt, 
Orchestra. 
Beethoven “Eroica” 
“King Stephen” 
lwes, 


symphony, and the same com 


poser’ s overture. The soloists are Myra 


Dixon, Gervase Cecil Baumer and Rachel Dunn, 


the latter making her first appearance at these concerts 


in the Mozart concerto, No. 17, in E flat, for two pianos, 


in which work Cecil Baumer will also be heard. Satur 
day, as usual, is popular night, with Debussy’s “L’Aprés- 
Midi d'un Faun,” and Dukas’ “L’Apprenti Sorcier,” includ 


other popular items. The soloists to be 


Foster 


ed among the 
Ethel Peake, and Louis Edgar 


The following first performances of new works will 


Ivor 


introduction and dance of “Sa- 
September 11, F. Korbay’s “Hun 
from Wolf-Ferrari’s 
September 12, the first hearing 


ieard: September to, the 


lome,” by Glazounow; 
and an 
Madonna” 
f a group of songs with orchestra by Elgar, and Strauss’ 
“Macbeth,” will be heard, the 
time at the Promenade 
nRe 

that the heard at 
concerts next week are listed as follows: 
Gwynne Davies, the latter a 
Alice Baxter, Frederick Rana- 
cellist of the Hal! 


garian” overture, excerpt 


Jewels of the 
symphonic poem, same date, 
for the first concerts. 


It may be mentioned soloists to be 
the Promenade 


\ Myra 


rst appearance 


londay Dixon and 


Tuesday, 


w and C. Warwick-Evans, _Queen’s 
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Orchestra. Wednesday, Esta d’Argo, lvor Foster, Esther 
Kalisz and Dorothy Davies, the two latter making a first 
appearance at the Promenade concerts. Thursday, Gwladys 
Roberts, A. Kingston-Stewart and Frederick B. Kiddle, 
organist. Friday, Dorothy Silk, Herbert Heyner and 
Claud Biggs, the latter making his first appearance at the 
Promenade concerts. Saturday the soloists will be Myra 
Dixon, Morgan Kingston and Walter Reynolds, solo 
euphonium of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. 
nee 

The Flonzaley Quartet return to England about the 
ist of October to fill some important engagements 10 
Scotland and the North of England. They will give two 
London recitals, the first October 29, the second Novem- 
ber 1, after which they leave for an extended trip in the 
United States. 

nur 

the young Dutch-American cellist, 
booked an extensive tour through his agents, the Daniel 
Mayer Concert Direction, to cover the principal English 


Paulo Gruppe, has 
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PAULO GRUPTE 


\ime 


Birming- 
Glasgow, Newcastle 


cities, Manchester, 


ham, 


including Liverpool, Bristol, 
Edinburgh, 
to be followed with appearances 
n Berlin and throughout Germany and 


production recently staged at His Ma- 
entitled “Drake,”” some interesting inci- 
dental music has been written by Sir Charles V. Stanford. 
The composer has drawn on “Songs of the Sea,” 
of the Fleet,” and “The Revenge,” 
numbers that are 


Leeds, Eastbourne, 
Nottingham and Cardiff, 


Austria. 


For the new 
jesty's Theater, 
“Songs 
for a series of entr'’ 
essentially appropriate, essentially 
well written, as is to be expected of all Sir Charles V 
Stanford’s compositions and which are excellently ar- 
ranged in the smaller orchestral theater form. They add 
not a little to the interest and enjoyment of this new play 
by Louis N. Parker 


acte 


he noted Russian dancer, has re- 
turned to London, temporarily, after her rest abroad. She 
has a long Provincial tour through the principal English 
beginning this month, and later she returns to the 
Continent for a series of engagements through Germany 
In the early spring she returns to the Pal- 
ace Theater for her annual London engagement. 


interesting is the announcement that Leon Cavallo 
will conduct the first performances in any country of his 
“The Gipsies,” at the London Hippodrome, 
September 16, where le and his company will begin an en- 
gagement of several weeks. The opera is in two scenes 
The libretto has been adopted from a romance by the 
Russian poet Pushkin. The first scene is that of a gipsy 


Muriel LITTLE Catpie Dilene> 


Madame Pavlova, 


cities, 


and Austria. 


Very 


new opera, 
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encampment on the shores of the Danube; the second 
scene gives a view of a Russian steppe. The rehearsals 
have been conducted in Italy and the entire ensemble of 
company, conductor, scenery and costumes are expected 
in London early in the week. The music is said to be 
strikingly full of “color,” and exceptionally full of melody 
en 
Coleridge-Taylor’s burial took place at Croyden, Sep- 
tember 5. The cortege was headed by two open 
broughams filled with wreaths. A short service was 
held in St. Michael's Church. H. L. Balfour, organist 
of the Royal Choral Society, played selections from 
the works of the dead composer, and W. J. Read played 
the slow movement from Mr. Taylor’s last violin concerto 
Selections from his “Six Sorrow Songs,” were sung by 
Julien Henry, and while the body was being removed from 
the church, the funeral march of Minnehaha, from 
“Hiawatha,” was played. Wreaths and flowers from all 
the principal musical organizations of London were re 
ceived as well as from numerous professional musicians 
and friends 
RRR 
“IT Pagliacci,” in a somewhat condensed version, 
is being given twice daily at the Coliseum all this 
month, under the baton of Lorenzo Camilieri, who has a 
very good company of Italian singers under his command 
Margherita Benignani, soprano, and Attilio Bilette and 
Nunzio Bari, are an excellent trio worthy of special men- 
tioning. Signor Camilieri conducts with much taste and 
sense of the dramatic and performances have been excep 
tionally musical and attractive and have drawn immense 
audiences twice daily since opening at the Coliseum 
2 Re 
There are four Provincial festivals this year, Hereford, 
Birmingham, Bristol and Brighton That of Hereford 
~pens tomorrow, September 8&8, at Hereford Cathedral 
The Birmingham Festival is fixed for October 1 to 4 
inclusive; the Bristol, October 23 to 26, and the Brighton, 
November 12 to 16. The Hereford Festival will hear the 
first performance of Sir Hubert Parry's “Ode on the Na 
tivity,” the poem by William Dunbar, a Scottish poet of 
the fifteenth century. It is the only new work to be per- 
formed. The soloists engaged for the Hereford Festiva) 
are: Ruth Vincent, Marie Haughton, Ada Crossley, Sara 
Silvers, Muriel Foster, Ada Forrest, Edith Evans, Phyllis 
Lett, Evangeline Anthony, Gervase Elwes, Roland Jack 
son, Thorpe Bates, Ben Davie’, Campbell McInnes, Wil 
liam Green and Robert Radford. Dr. G. R. Sinclair will 


be the festival conductor EveLyN KAESMANN 





MUSIC IN OMAHA. 
Omana, Neb., September 11, 1912 
As announced in this column early in the summer, Eve 
lyn Hopper’s series of concerts will be inaugurated by 
Schumann-Heink on the evening of November 7. Other 
attractions will be Max Pauer, pianist; Julia Culp, in song 
recital; a concert by Bruno Steindel, Mary Minchhoff 
and Max Landow. To this list Miss Hopper has added 
as an extra number an appearance of Adeline Genée, the 
famous danseuse, who wil! give a performance at the Au 
ditorium in January. For this tournée Madame Genée’s 
management promises a generous sized corps de ballet, an 
orchestra in proportion and special scenery 
n Re 
Wolf-Ferrari's “The Secret of Suzanne” will be given 
at the Omaha Auditorium on the afternoon and evening 
of October 17 by members of the Chicago Grand Opera 
Company. Popular prices will prevail for this engage- 
ment, which is being fostered locally by Frank B. Burch- 
more and Lucius Pryor 
nner 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin W. Bush have just returned from 
a honeymoon trip to New York City 
zne 
A studio was recently opened by Cora Schwartz, who 
will teach singing in her attractive quarters in Boyd's 
Theater. 
2 ne 


Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly have reopened their 
vocal studios, after a most pleasant summer vacation 
spent at Mackinac Island, Mich 

zn ne 

Others who have begun their season’s work are James 
S. Colvin and F. O. Newlean, both of whom spent their 
recuperating period in Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. August M. 
Borglum, who summered in Colorado. Millie Ryan, who 
combined business with pleasure in New York, soon will 
return 

be ls 

Louise Jansen-Wylie and her husband are back from a 
motor trip to the Twin Cities and White Bear Lake, and 
relate most thrilling experiences during their outing 

ca 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cox report a pleasant summer 

spent ir Iowa and Minnesota 
Jean P. Durrrep. 
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Rottach am Tegernsee } 
Hic September 7, 1912 


Speidel, director of the Royal Thea 
iter and Prinzregenten Thea- 
Residen heater for plays), died 
tour years His whole 


ppointment as Intendant of 


i lheat hac een devoted to a military career, 
ippoint t, which took place October 
x t ind ¢ ef of Staff of the Second 


n Speidel had the best 
was a tireless 


n no way. If the operation from 


ver had taken place a year ago, he 

lly survived it, but just at that time 

‘ Mottl t w extra work upon his 

e stuck to his post, finally at the cost of 
no other court official who 1s s0 ex- 

ve and criticism as the director of 

ind Baron von Speidel did not fail to 
udvers¢ nment Much of it was more 
ing to the theater direct from mili 

, expert in theater affairs. His own 
irned 4 be bad and he was not al 

< ri t | idvisers But the point 
that the man was absolutely honest in his 
) r uld for his theaters. He made 
Mott! director of the opera, and depended abso- 


relating to that branch, the 


hat much of the criticism which was 


\ Sp really belongs to Mottl’s account. 

uaRE 
I ‘ Intendant, whoever he may be, is going to have 
rh ands Anybody who is familiar with 
Opera knows that there are a great many 
formation. In the first place there is 
yood which needs to be thrown overboard 


already had begun with the process 


1 that his successor will keep up the 

are eleven sopranos on the list who 

iw roles Too many There is money to be 

N h might go to the improvement of the 

rson is a whole There are five altos, not one of 
ul nestly be said to come up to first class Royal 
tandard ‘or the Caruso engagement, which 

few wee the management felt obliged totally 

ill their own altos and to secure Madame 

C} es Cahier as guest to sing Carmen to Caruso’s Don 
Jose department, as is usual in all operas, 1s 
“\ Phere one excellent lyric tenor and one first 

r buff For Wagner operas the Munich Opera 

t two seasons depended entirely upon “guest’ 

neralls excellent Heinrich Knote or Ernst 

‘ ery id lhe engagement of Dr 

n B WW th eason takes his place in the 

Munich forces as “Heldentenor” for the Wag- 

npossible to understand Better to have 








CHARLI CAHTER AND “FLIRT” AT HANKO, 


NORWAY 


syst even with Kraus. The 
lepartments are very well looked after 

n-aAaR 
he guestion of t musical leadership of the Opera 
tisfactorily settled if it is possible to secure Bruno 
Walter as Mott's successor But the Vienna authorities 
wwe not vet given the nsent to his release from that 
’ reports to the contrary notwithstanding. If Wal- 
not come, there will be n nductor of any 
inence here Franz Fischer, the splendid old Wag- 
ran, is chronically ill. He could not direct during 


be doubted 


} - ~} 
resent Festspiel and it is very much to 





MUNICH §f/ 


if he ever returns to active service. Aside from him there 
are Rohr and Meyrowitz, capable routine conductors, and 
Rosenheck, 4 young man of very promising talent. The 
orchestra is excellent when it plays under a really good 
conductor, and Bruno Walter has this summer, by means 
of long, painstaking rehearsals, brought it up to a stand- 
ard which it has not reached for many years. As far as 
the summer festival performances go, there must be more 
money spent, at least for the Wagner productions, The 
Mozart performances are, on the whole, very good. But 
it is not fair of the management, for instance, to give a 
‘Tristan” performance with Edyth Walker and Knote in 
the title roles and then follow it with a performance with, 
let us say, Mottl-Fassbender and Kraus or Von Bary. 
The people at the second performance have paid exactly 
as much for their seats—five good dollars for each and 
every one—as those at the first, and are equally entitled 
to hear as good artists, They can be obtained, too, if 
the proper amount of money is spent. 
RRR 

I have taken this opportunity to go into detail about 
pera conditions in Munich because I have been accused 
of having been guilty, in these letters, of too much leniency 
toward the faults of the Von Speidel régime. I knew 
what the late Intendant had to contend with and I knew 
how honest his aims were, and my policy was to see as 
much good as was possible in his efforts. It is true that 
the average standard of performances at Munich for the 
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last few years has not been very high, but it is also true 
that there are three or four operas in the presentation 
of which Munich can court comparison with any other 
opera house in the world. Let us hope that Baron von 
Speidel’s successor will have a stiff backbone and a strong 
pair of arms to wield the broom. 
RRne 
By the time this letter is printed in America the new 
Intendant probably will have been appointed. In all like- 
lihood the successor of Baron von Speidel will be Count 
von Moy, master of ceremonies at the Bavarian Court. 
He is said to be a gentleman of much culture and educa- 
tion, and to have a pleasing personality. He has been 
president of the Munich Artists’ Society (Kunstverein) 
for many years. His appointment would meet with gen- 
eral approval 


Dr, M. Alfieri, for many years a widely known singing 
teacher in Berlin, has removed to Munich and will con- 
tinue his profession in this city. Among Dr. Alfieri’s 
former pupils was Madame Schumann-Heink and, need- 
less to say, a warm friendship still exists between them. 
When Madame Schumann-Heink was here in August to 
sing in the Wagner festival performances, Dr, Alfieri 


and she had a long “Plauderstunde” together and, with 


his permission, I translate below a paragraph of his ac- 
count of their conversation, which he wrote for the 
Munchener Neueste Nachrichten Madame Schumann- 
Heink said: “The final judge of all talent and all art is, 
and will ever be, the public, and, in order to create a faith- 
ful, ever-returning public for himself, the artist must have 
tact and understanding. The hardest to learn is how to 
make long programs which will entertain without tiring, 
and to present in them only that which is good, appro- 
priate and genuinely artistic. I am constantly searching 
through the music literature of all lands to find new songs 
and arias to sing for my American public. Believe me, 
dear master, any one who believes that the American is 








cold, without knowledge of art, and only interested in 
money affairs, has no idea of the truth. Anybody who 
really learns to know America always longs to return there 
as to his own fatherland.” That is certainly a genuine, 
heartfelt tribute to us from one who knows whereof she 
speaks. And in the first sentence there is a volume of 
good advice for young artists. 
nme 
Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, the well known Ameri- 
can concert pianist and teacher, who makes her home in 
Vienna, had the happy idea this year of taking her large 
class with her for the summer work to beautiful Hanko 
in Norway. The accompanying picture shows, beginning 
at the left, Cornelia Cleophas, of Chicago, violinist, pupil 
of Professor Sevcik; then Madame Melville-Liszniewska 
herself, and then, in order, the following, all pupils of 
Madame Melville-Liszniewska; May Lang, Cohoes, New 
York; Mrs. E. J. Boalt, California; Gertrude Horn, Val- 
paraiso, Ind.; Mellicent Virden, Santa Paula, Cal.; Marie 
Hoover Ellis, Chicago; Edith Hatcher, Virginia; Gertrude 
Cleophas, Chicago; sitting below, Marion Sim, Troy, 
N. Y. Madame Melville-Liszniewska’s experiment proved 
to be an extremely enjoyable way of combining work and 
play for all, During the summer the brilliant pianist her- 
self played at a benefit concert for the Hanké Orchestra. 
Aside from her teaching, she has a very busy season in 
prospect aS a concert artist. She is at present in London 
with some of her pupils and will give a recital in that city 
in November, Further, she will play there with the 
Queen's Hall Orchestra under Sir Henry Wood, and at 
the end of October with the Sheffield Symphonic Orches- 
tra. Her winter’s work will also include two appearances 
in Stockholm and a concert in Christiania. 
neRe 
At the beginning of the season there is always talk of 
new operas. It is announced that the veteran composer, 
Karl Goldmark, not yet satisfied to retire on his laurels. 
will undertake the composition of a comic opera the 
libretto of which has been furnished by a well known 
Vienna operetta librettist. Goldmark has, as usual, spent 
the summer in Gmunden, Austria, and his nephew, Rubin 
Goldmark, has been with him. The diligent Eugen d’Al- 
bert, whose new opera, “Liebesketten,” is due for first 
performance in Dresden later in the fall, is already at 
work on another opera which will see the light of pub- 
licity in Munich some time during the coming season. The 
book is by Roda Roda, the Austrian humorist, and Gustav 
Meyrink, of Berlin, and presumably the work will be of 
light character. Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari is at present in 
Venice and in rather poor health. He has three libretti 
on which he is at work, the operas “Hon: soit qui mal y 
pense” and “Fraulein Figaro,” and a third, shorter work. 
nRe 
The first composer of the season to come before the 
public with a new opera was Franz Schreker, a native of 
Vienna, who had just been appointed to a professorship 
in the Royal Imperial Academy of Music in that city. 
His “Der ferne Klang” had its first production at the 
Frankfurt opera on August 18, and, according to all 
reports, it was an unqualified success. Critics and public 
agreed in its praise. It is said that Schreker, while very 
modern, has an individual style, reminding one neither of 
Strauss nor Debussy, and, if this be true, he has accom- 
plished something which few young composers of the 
day have been able to. The book of the opera was pre- 











MARGUERITE MELVILLE-LISZNIEWSKA AND HER PIANO 
CLASS AT HANKO, NORWAY, 


pared by Herr Schreker himself. From all reports, the 
work of this young man will bear watching. Another 
opera of his is to be produced at the Vienna Royal Opera 
during the season. 
nner 

It is always pleasant to be able to record the advance 
of American music in Europe and when the German 
publishers begin to take it up one can be sure that there 
is a certain demand for it. Among the novelties recently 
sent me by Bote & Bock, of Berlin, for inspection were 
two piano compositions by H. Oswald, the well known 
“Album Leaf” of the Boston composer, Benjamin Whelp- 
ley, and piano works by Rudolf Friml. This same ex- 
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cellent publishing firm is making a strong effort to win 
as much popularity for Ethelbert Nevin’s immortal “Ros- 
ary” over here as he has enjoyed in America. Up to 
the present time about the only American composer who 
has been at all widely known here is Edward MacDowell, 
ind this has largely been owing to the efforts of such 
artists as Augusta Cottlow and Teresa Carrefio, who havc 
consistently put his works upon their programs. 
zn ne 
Madame Charles Cahier, who, during this festival sea 
son, has appeared at the Prinzregenten Theater as Bran 
gine, Waltraute, and Erda, has, needless to say, met with 
the usual great success with which she is greeted through 
out Europe. Owing to the multiplicity of her European 
engagements, she has been obliged to postpone her de- 
parture for America until the end of October. She will 
appear here in the Royal Opera, singing Carmen to 
Caruso’s Don José, and, be fore leaving for America will 
appear as guest at the opera houses in Mannheim, Darm- 
stadt, Wiesbaden, and Budapest, beside various concert 
engagements. Her last appearance before leaving for 
America will be in Berlin, on October 18, where she will 
sing the alto part in Mahler's “Lied der Erde,” which 
she created at the first performance in Munich last year 
and which she will sing nine times in various cities dur 
ing the coming season 
a 
Theodor Harrison, who is still in London, recently made 
his second appearance at the famous Kurhaus concerts in 
Scheviningen, Holland, singing with the Lamoureux Or- 
chestra of Paris. This second appearance was even more 
successful than the first. Another recent appearance was 
in the Sunday concerts at the well known English bathing 
resort, Clacton-on-Sea, where Mr. Harrison again met with 
such success that he was immediately re-engaged for the 
following Sunday. There can certainly be no better testi 
monial to this singer's ability than the fact that his first 
appearance is in nine cases out of ten followed by an im 
mediate re-engagement. He will soon return to this city 
to begin his season in Germany. 
nner 
A postcard received from Hermann Klum speaks for 
itself: “After a delightful stay in London, where Sir 
Henry Wood engaged me to play the Tschaikowsky con 
certo next season, I am starting tomorrow for an automo- 
bile trip from London via Paris, Strassburg and the Black 
Forest to Munich, where I shall arrive about September 
10.” A later card reports that the automobile broke down, 
so that the party was obliged to take a little involuntary 
vacation of a week in Paris, not at all to their disappoint- 
ment. Herr Klum will begin a busy teaching and concert 
season as soon as he returns 
nner 
Lilli Lehmann is busy writing her memoirs, though she 
by no means thinks of retiring. She has been engaged to 
direct the great Mozart festival which is to take place in 
Salzburg, the composer's birthplace, in the summer of 
1914. Another veteran who is at work on his memoirs is 
Ernst von Possart, whose various appearances in America 
have made him well known there. 
nne 
In Munich there seems to be little knowledge of the ex- 
istence of a city by the name of Boston and a Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Since the death of Baron von Speidel 
there have been rumors—a rehash of those which sprung 
up after the death of Mottl—that Dr. Karl Muck is to 
come here as opera director. It is to laugh! It is, how- 
ever, not impossible that Munich will now adopt the Vienna 
system. That is, Von Speidel’s successor will be only 
intendant, with the final decision in all important ques- 
tions, and with an opera director (Bruno Walter, if pos- 
sible) and a dramatic director under him, who will have 
charge of all the immediate business of their departments 
Mott! had a similar position under Von Speidel, but there 
has been no director for the royal playhouse. 
H. O. Oscoon 





Cahier Triumphs Again. 


At the recent Munich Wagner Festival, Madame Charles 
Cahier, who will soon visit America, sang Brangaene ard 
carried off a large share of the honors. “A pure joy,” is 
the way Dr. Alexander Dillmann characterized the per- 
formance in the Muenchener Neuesten Nachrichten, adding 
the enthusiastic statement that “Madame Cahier is without 
doubt the best representative of this part on any stage.” 
September 18 the American contralto was announced to 
sing in “Carmen” with Signor Caruso, at the Court Opera 
House, Munich, 


Ganz Grateful to Grinnell. 


Two appearances last season for Rudolph Ganz in the 
up to date town of Grinnell, Ia. proved that that place 
knew a great pianist. But, when his return engagements, 
once with orchestra and once in recital, take him back 
there again this season, it only means that Ganz’s reputa 
tion of being a prince of good fellows and king among 
pianists holds good in Grinnell, as elsewhere. 
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Address: OVIDE MUSIN, St West 76th Street, New York 


OSCAR SAENGER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Treacher of Mme. Josephine Jacoby, Contralto, tormerly of 
the Conried Grand Opere Co.; Mme. Marie = o- 
prano, Metropolitan Opera Co.; Mme. Bernice de Pasquali, 
Soprano, Metropoliten Opera Co.; Henri G. Scott, Basso, 
Chicago Grend ere Co; Allen C. Hinckley, Basso, Met- 
ropolitan Opera Co.; Orville Harrold, Tenor, ondon Opera 
House; Léon Rains, basso, Royal Opera House Dresden, Germany; 
Rudolf Berger, tenor, Royal Opera, Berlin; Mme. Sara Anderson, 
soprano, Grand Opera, Australia and Germany; Kathleen Howard, 
contralto, Darmstadt: Mme. Carolyn Ortman, soprano, Grand Opera, 
Chemnitz; Irvin Myers, baritone, Grand Opera, taly; Joseph Baern 
stein-Regneas, Grand Opera, Germany; Bessie Bowman-Estey, con- 
Marie Stoddart-Gayler, soprano; Alice Merritt-Cochran, so- 
Laura Combs, soprano; Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
Potter, contralto; Mae Jennings, contralto; Louise Barnolt, contralto; 
Tohn Young, tenc:; George M urphy, tenor; Edwin Evans, baritone. 


Telephone 687 Lenox 


Tanner) will receive a 
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style and English, 


tralto; 
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STUDIO: 6 EAST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 
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IN RUSSIA. 
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Tue Dwrerer River, August, 1912. 
Tue Musica Courter’s traveling correspondent in Rus- 
sia has the honor to report a harvest girls’ all day concert 
on the Dnieper River, between Kiev and Kremyenchoog. 
The concert was wholly informal, not only as to the mu- 
sical program, but as to the attire of the concert givers 











COSTUMES OF MINOR RUSSIA. 
The costume uniformly adopted was the Minor Russian, 


conventional, haryest-field gown, worn without shoes or 
The songs were from the rich traditional, un- 
written Minor Russia. Though the hundred 
or more of these young girls were going far away from 


home for some weeks’ work in the fields, the above named 


stockings 
literature of 


costume was the only one they brought with them. 
R2ne 


If rivers are among the oldest of all highways .of trade 
or pleasure, there are some territories to whith they must 
remain For some thousands of years the 
Velva has been open for business, and for nearly six hun- 


convenient 











THE PERRY 


dred years its banks have been home and highway fo the 
great annual trading sessions, or fairs, which finally settled 
in 1817 at Nijni Novgorod, Other rivers in Russia still 
carry responsibility in commerce, yet the place of import- 
ance, after the Volga, falls to the Dnieper, whose banks 
have been since 864 A. D. the site of Kiev, oldest of all 


Russian cities. In the matter of passenger service; there 








CHORUS. 


\ PART OF THE 
inay be those who claim that travel by river is a lazy man’s 
job. The lazy man thus occupied still may be making far 
more headway than the fisherman who sits on the river 
bank, The Dnieper traveler for this paper was not out 
on an errand of commerce or haste. He was onlp sched- 
uled for Odessa, to get there when he should happen to 
arrive by train, another four hundred miles from Krem- 


yenchoog. As indicated above, the concert to be reported 
from the Dnieper was not on regular assignment. 
nnn 
The steamer, which required twenty-three hours to run 
the 212 miles to Kremyenchoog, left Kiev in the morning 
at 9 o'clock. Within the first hour after departure, the 
right river bank, which stood 200 feet above the water at 
Kiev, had entirely disappeared and the steamer was trav- 
ersing a flat and fertile country. Before the rural scenes 
began appearing the steamer was passing many of the 
monster log rafts which are an ever present detail of the 
Dnieper’s business. These raft cargoes are each manned 
by from ten to fifteen laborers whose homes are here on 
the logs for the several weeks’ journey down to port. Each 
raft has erected on its logs from two to four hay huts, 
which serve as shelter and homes of the crew. The fur- 
ther important item of the equipment is the strong boat 
er dory, in which, with a hawser some hundreds of feet 
long, eight or ten of the men conduct the maneuvers which 
keep the raft in the stream and out of the way of steam- 
ers and other craft. Only occasionally, and on Sunday, 
may one see some of the rafts anchored at one side of the 
stream. On this trip every other craft of primitive river 
traffic came into the picture. The steamer itself soon 
anchored to a low dirt bank, where a few rural folk had 
assembled to meet the steamer. The anchoring was simply 
by hawser thrown over a wooden pin in the ground. 
When the time came to let loose, some little children 
sported with the hawser, holding on as the boat steamed 
away until they were nearly pulled into the water. There 
was no danger, for rescue would have been immediate. 
Some skilled youth were themselves only a hundred feet 
away, maneuvering their small boats as thorough, seagoing 
persons. They were also out for play, purposely steering 
their boats into the rough waves left by the steamer as it 
drew away. For some minutes following this departure the 
passengers could see the rural caravan of folk, in wagons 
and on horse, slowly rambling back across the open fields 
and over the low hills. There was no house or hut in 
sight, but the grass land and the timber background com- 
pleted the landscape. The goo years of proximity to Kiev. 
“mother of all Russian cities,” had not affected the pri- 
meval tone of this place. 
aes 
An hour after leaving the above scene, the steamer 
turned into another small. river and steered for a mile up 
to a village landing. A high, even bank now made up an 
agreeable setting, and a peasant walking the towpath, haul- 
ing a heavily laden boat, was one more sign of the good 
old times. When the steamer hitched to the landing sta- 
tion a most extraordinary craft was just pulling away to 
cross the stream. This was a ferry, manned at one end 
by six men, each pulling at a single oar of the heavy- 
iest, coarsest description. The ferry had full cargo of per- 
scns, animals and merchandise. Far away up stream the 
twin craft was coming the opposite way, laden with wagons 
of new hay. 
ee 
It was mid-afternoon when the Dnieper steamer ap- 
proached a fixed landing which, first suggested a great holi- 
day in progress. There was a throng of folk in vari- 
colored dress, waiting in the open, just behind the small 
station building. When the steamer landed it was seen 
that here was no holiday crowd, but a laboring folk, al- 
most exclusively of girls in age of from fifteen to twenty 
years. It was also apparent that they were to travel to 
a single destination, for a gentleman stood at the gang- 
plank with a bundle of tickets, and each gir! received a 
ticket as she walked up the plank. The boat was soon 
aswarm with these passengers, and was still at the landing 
when a bevy of girls who had gone to the low, top deck 
started up a song of great earnestness. It was evidently a 
song of parting, since other girls stood about weeping 
The song was given in two principal voices, but there was 
some false leading of voices which created confusion and 
made notation of the intended leading difficult. The fol- 
lowing measures were all that could be taken down: 











ft 


Within a few minutes after the boat again got under 
way, the girls were to be found seated in groups on the 
floor, on deck and downstairs, where were their bundles. 
principally packed with bread and simplest articles of food. 
A few of the songs they then sang were of plain sort, 
having no musical character worthy of noting down, yet 
occasionally some group started a song of striking beauty. 
By the time this intermittent concert had proceeded for 
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some hours, it was perfectly clear that at least one con- 
trapuntal element was habitual with these singers. There 
ms was hardly one of their sustained songs that did not bring 
out this high-voice obligato, just as it was heard in the 
first selection, as follows 


peter 


One of the most beautiful of all their songs was in the 
‘ tollowing character : 


= ~ cea 
Seapets spite ey fpie et elpA 


Another of the big successes of the day, also judged by 
the zest with which they sang was this, almost in the nature 
of a round: 


ducohly lt 
OF PReLTT Ap Preieeaip Ry AUPE PA 
(evap age tne gai dint pita A 


rhus the singing continued far into the night, for though 
many of the party grew tired and fell asleep on the floor, 
with only their bundles as pillows, there was nearly al- 
ways a group in some other place ready to sing. The 
© # habitual high-voice leading, generally in the sixth degree 
above the cantus, rang in the ears of the other passengers 
all over the steamer, until the passengers were all asleep 
When morning came the singers were no longer aboard 
Some time during the night the steamer had disembarked 
them in the vicinity of the harvest 


2 RR 


In view of the humble station of the hundred girls thus 
heard in song, a traveler could expect that these songs 
might be only of the better known of their locality, so that 
those Russian musicians who have been for a couple of 
decades industrious assembling and publishing the peo- 
ple’s songs of Minor Russia, might have already brought 
these into print. Now an examination of eight large 
books of a total of more than 400 songs of Minor Russia 
shows only two books containing melodies in general rela 
tion to those heard on the Dnieper. One of the books is 
a collection of 100 Ukrainian songs, assembled by A. Rub- 
yetz and published in 1808 by Jérgenson, of Moscow 
From the other book, L. D. Malaschkins’ edition of fifty 
Ukrainian songs, published in 1900 by Idzikowsky, of Kiev; 
the Nos. 3 and 7 are in very close relation to the mood 
which preponderated for the several hours’ trip on the 


Dnieper. The two melodies are as follows: 


Adagio Areklo safrsssinn nteted “y Cape Sng hat 
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: Vi “Dumerhn Mew 


_Ringnenatieapoasie a . yn ache 
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: et tries HE fy A222. 


Summarizing on the entire musical experience on the 

Dnieper, one must first concede the probability that these 

7 young girls were far less skilled than many other groups 
possible to find among the Russian plain people. There 

was, nevertheless, continual desire to sing in two or more 

parts, though much of the result had to be marked down 

as false singing. Only in two closing measures of a single 

song was it possible to say that they attained clear har- 

monic outline in three parts. Of a song of fine melodic 

quality, wherein the three distinct voices were heard, here 
is only a fragment, but enough to indicate the close as it 


was sung 
Oke grote } "TL 


i) 
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Finally, the one indelible impression had from the day 
was that of. the inexhaustible wealth of the people’s sing- 
ing material in the vicinity traversed 

Evcent E. Simpson 










Robert Stuart Pigott's Tour. 

Having completed his third summer season as choragus 
for the Iroquois Indian Players’ production of “Hiawatha,” 
Robert Stuart Pigott has returned to New York to open 
his new studio at 133 West Fifty-sixth street, a few doors 
east of Carnegie Hall. The tour began in Birmingham, 
Ala., and extended to York Harbor, Me. Mr. Pigott’s 
voice, and his artistic reading and singing were highly 
praised by the press, and speakers and singers were aston 
ished at his ability to give two, often three recitals a day 


for fifteen weeks, in the open air, without any sign of 
fatigue; and to learn his secret pupils are coming from 
every part of the country visited by the “Hiawatha” play 


The following testimonials to Mr. Pigot ittainments 
as reader, singer and teacher are tributes any artist might 


be proud of: 





The f-ature that ttracts ne's attention 1 € y M 
Pigott is his matchless voice—so resonant, sot s, like the tone 
f a great orgat that holds you spellbound by the sheer beauty of 
ts quality Birmingham Age-Herald 

But the one outstanding featur ff the « ertort © was 
the matchless reading of Longfellow’'s po« by Mr. Pigott 
ing througkout the hour amd a quarter consu 
of the play 

Frank | Stanton, “Tae S rH’s Sw SiN 
Pigott was singing ““The Grenadiers, il the shadow sa 
\ad thought of the time when the Emp« s 
cocked hat, 
\nd said to the euards at Water! wl his nking dim 
“There lies the road to Bruss ts and how tl for ' 





ROBERT STUART PIGOTT 


Pigott was singing The Grenadiers,” and I in the shadow kept 


Time to his voice’s silvery chime and tt may be that I wept 


When “My Emperor is taken” 
And I saw the Old Guard charging for the Man of Waterloo! 


came ringing high and true, 


Pigott was singing The Grenadiers and the battle raged again 
And the world around seemed crimson with the blood f her 
slain! 
Pigott was singing “The Grenadiers,” and 1, in the shadow, knew 
The Ghost of the Man—the wondrous Man, of the field of Waterloo 
Eoworth Assembly Quarterly 


The following communication is from Dr. A. S. Vogt, 
director of the Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, to Dr. Vin 
cent, president of Chautauqua Assembly 

It affords me great pleasure to testify to the superior qualifica 


tions of R. S. Pigott as a teacher and musician During his res 


dence in Toronto I have had every opportunity { forming an opi: 
ion as to Mr. Pigott’s artistic ideals an his practical success 
illustrating them The resulta have beer f the most satisfactory 
kind, and he has attained an enviable position at 


‘minent professional musiciar 





Baernstein-Regneas’ Louisville Pupil. 

Cecil Gordon, leading contralto of Louisville, Ky.. and 
for several years contralto soloist at the Second Presby 
terian Church, Second street and Broadway in that city, 
has returned to her home after a most valuable and 


beneficial course of study with Bernstein-Regneas, the 
noted New York singing master and coach 

On Sunday, September 1, Miss Gordon entered upon 
her new duties as solo contralto at the First Christian 
Church, Fourth and Breckenridge streets, Louisville, and 
it is safe to predict that her beautiful voice and artisti 
singing will create a decidedly favorable impression in 
this fine church 

Bernstein-Regneas says that Miss Gordon is a remark 


ably clever musician, a splendid student, and endowed 


with a most sympathetic personality. Surely these are 
qualities that should unite in elevating Miss Gordon to a 
lofty pinnacle of success in the field of artisti inging 





Mrs. Taft TaKes Box for Concert Course. 


Mrs. William Howard Taft, wife of President Taft. has 
subscribed for a box for the series of concerts which Mary 
A. Cryder is to manage in Washington this season 





“Have you ever been married before?” asked the license 


clerk. 


“Great heavens, young man!” exclaimed the experienced 


prima donna, “don’t you read ” 
Whereupon she wired 


charge her press agent 


the papers 
immediate 


Washington Star 


instructions to dis 











On the occasion of his first appear- 
ance in London on May 9th, 1912 


Mk 


rN 


The American Violinist 


was favorably criticised by the 
London Press. 





The London Daily Telegraph 
said : 


“Not since Sarasate have we heard 
violin playing more neat in the left 
hand or more masterly in the bow 


hand.” 


The financial success 
of the forthcoming 
American tour of Mr. 
Persinger is now 
assured; not many 
more dates are’ open. 
The artistic success 
also seems to be as- 


sured. 


For Dates, etc., Address: 


CONCERT DIRECTION M. H. HANSON 
437 Filth Avenue, New York 


Or, MISS JOSEPHINE TROTT 


23 West Washington Street, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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MUSICIANS 


If you desire to know more sbout music, read 


MARGARET H. GLYN’S 


ANALYSIS OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
MUSICAL FORM 


Published by BOSWORTH & HARMS) 


Seud $2.50 to this office for the book, if you desire to 
know more about music. 


TWENTY-FIRST YEAR 


SOUSA sano 


NOW ON TOUR 
MIDDLE AND EASTERN STATES 
Olfice: 1 West 34th St. Telephees, 6128 Gresley 








DAN BEDDOE 


Season 1912-1913 in America 
Under the Exclusive Management of R. E. JOHNSTON 


TENOR 








LYRIC-COLORATURA. 
SOPRANO 


NAMARA-TOY 
Second American Tour 

“A Great Mozart Singer.” i-—~ by New York Philharmonic 

ciety, N. Y, Mozart Society, Plaza Musicales, Philadelphia Sym- 

ny Orchestra, Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Ritz-Carlton 

i lumbia Theatre, Washington, D. C., matinee musicales, 

Women’s Music Club, Columbus, Ohio; also at Appleton, Cedar 

Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Keokuk, Iowa City, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Detroit, Montreal, Ottawa 

Mesagemest: R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 

Commercial Trust Building, B’way and atst St., New York 


R.G. KNOWLES 


AN EVENING OF TRAVELAUGHS 
With moving pictures and slides 
Fiv inday afternoons at Carnegie Hal! and ten Sunday evenings 
Theatre, New York; five Sunday evenings at the 
and in all large cities includ- 








at the Lyrik 
Columbia Theatre, Washington, D. C., 
ng the Pacific Coast 

Mesagement; KR. E. JOHNSTON 
tuilding, Bway and gist St., New York 


Commercial Trust 


YVONNE DE TREVILLE 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
second American Tour, Indianapolis, Lafayette, Columbus, Washing 
n, D. C., Richmond, Omaha, Keokuk, Ottawa, Buffalo, Detroit, ete 
Mosegeeant: R. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
vercial Trust Building, B’way and gist St., New York 


ine GEN EE: 


WORLD-FAMED DANCER 
tY VOLININ and a SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Atlantic to the Pacific with nearly every musical 
ration of importance in America 
wlitan Opera House, Tuesday, Dec. 3d 


Management R. E JOHNSTON Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
ymmercial Trust Building, B’way and 4:st St., New York 
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Ez BRILLIANT YOUNG PIANIST 

R Tour. Already engaged for the Toronto Festival, 

t Pr Marietta, Des Moines, Williamsport, Geneva 
‘ uN n tour with Mary Garden 

Management; R. E. egg h L. Wagner, associate manager, 
[rust g t'way and arst St.. New York 

ROSA 0. LI 7 ZKA 

ROSA 


PRIMA DONNA CONTRALTO 
rly from Covent Garden, Metropolitan, Boston and 
Chicago Opera 
the Morart Society of New York, Columbia Theatre, 
atinee musical les, Washington, Db. C 
Monagemeat; RK. EL eter Chas. L. Wagner, associate manager 
Trust Building, B’way and 41st St., New York 


y 





IRENE SCHA RRER "23 
a ire engaged by the Boston Symphony 
tan ¢ o, era He suse, Sunday Concerts—Boston 


New York Mozart Society—and at 
Booked at Ritz-Carlton 
Minneapolis 
Montreal, 


a ! Sunday Concerts 
z Hal! with Yssye—Plaza Musicales 
Women's Music Club of Columbus, Ohio; 

] » City, Oshkos! Saginaw, Richmond, 


Wagner, associate manager 


Mecageneet R. E. JOHNS TON Chas. I 
n New York 


way and 41st St., 


illiam m HINSHAW 


EMINENT BARITONE 


litan Opera House 








of the Metrop« 
Oratorios—Concerts—Recitals 

Engaged in New York by Mozart Society, Ritz-Carlton musicale, 

Carnegie Hall, Feb. 26th; Chicago, February and, Orchestra Hall 


Mesageneat: BR. E. JOHNSTON Chas. L. 
Commercial Trust Building, B’way and 41st St.. 


Wagner, associate manager 
New York 








A VISIT TO LEOPOLD GODOWSKY. 





Muwnicnu, September 8, 1912. 

This has been a most horrible summer in Europe. Since 
the middle of July there have not been three days of con- 
All the time we had rain and cold. 
Yesterday the mountains were covered with new snow as 
low down as the 4,500 foot level, which is quite extraordi- 
nary for this time of year. But it was my good luck to 
arrive in Bad Ischl in the Salzkammergut Mountains on 
one of the few pleasant days. 

I found Professor Godowsky, with Mrs. Godowsky and 
some friends, seated in the garden of his villa, playing 
’ though it was not a piano. 


secutive good weather. 


something that begins with “P, 
It was poker! 

The Godowskys have been in Ischl, where all the Vienna 
from Kaiser Franz Joseph down, is to be 
found in summer. Their house, the Villa Ahorn, is sit- 
vated upon the hill behind the town, in a very beautiful 
and quiet spot, suitable for both work and play. Down 
stairs Professor Godowsky has his big music room with 


music world, 


two large concert grands, one a Knabe specially sent over 
from America, so that he may practise on the same make 
of piano which he is to use on his coming American tour 





GODOWSKY. 


This room he uses for playing and teaching. Way up on 
the third floor there is still another room with a concert 
grand, away from all the house noises, where the genial 
pianist does his “literary-music” work. 

The coming season will be a long and hard one for Pro 
tessor Godowsky. On the date of this letter—written ten 
days after the Ischl visit—he is already back Vienna, 
and tomorrow, September 9, the trials for entrance into the 
“Meisterschule” at the Royal Imperial 
\cademy of Music begin. The school itself will begin its 
sessions the day after, this year ten days earlier than any 
in order that as much 


famous Godowsky 


other department of the academy, 
work as possible may be accomplished before Professor 
Godowsky has to leave Vienna. The work at the Meister- 
schule will take up the time steadily until October 20, on 
which date Professor Godowsky leaves Vienna, not to see 
that city again until some time about the middle of April, 
19013. His first concert will be in Breslau on October 21 
From there he goes to St. Petersburg for the celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the Imperial 
The Czar of Russia is the hon- 
orary president of this society, the president being Alex 
ander Glazounow, head of the St. Petersburg Royal Acad 
emy At the Professor Godowsky will 
play for the first time a new piano concerto in F minor 


Russian Musical Society 


jubilee concert 
(two movements) written specially for this occasion by 
Glazounow and dedicated to Godowsky. 

lhe Imperial Russian Musical Society has only four hon- 
Godowsky himself, Leopold Auer, Tosef 
and it is a special honor 


erary members 
Hofmann and Eugen d’Albert 
that Professor Godowsky was sought out as soloist at this 
jubilee concert, an honor for which he showed his appre- 
ciation by refusing to accept emolument for his services. 
Then follow two concerts, one in Moscow on October 27, 


and one in Berlin on October 30. He leaves the next day 
for England and sails from Liverpool on November 2 for 
America, which will leave him plenty of time to get his 
land legs again and be ready for his first recital there on 
November 14. It is his first visit to his fatherland for 
twelve years—anybody who knows Professor Godowsky 
knows that he is through and through an American, though 
his profession keeps him on this side of the water—and 
he will be as pleased to see America as America will be 
to see him again, and particularly to hear him. 

The engagements for his tour have long ago exceeded 
the number of concerts originally planned and it is impos- 
sible for the artist to remain long enough in America to 
fulfil all the engagements which his impresario, R. E. 
Johnston, wished to make for him. On the way back home 
he will, if time allows, play once or twice in London, and 
plans to reach Vienna about the middle of April to resume 
the work at the Meisterschule. Owing to the Jong inter- 
ruption caused by his American tour this will keep him 
busy well into next summer; he will in fact continue his 
work at his summer home next year. 

At the special request of the late W. S. B. Matthews of 
Chicago, who was editor in chief of the sanaente courses 
issued by the Art Publication Society of St. Louis, Pro- 
fessor Godowsky was secured to continue his work. The 
correction of proof, revision of old work and preparation 
of new manuscript has taken up so much time this summer 
that Godowsky has not been able to find a chance for com- 
position, and the long planned “Passacaglia” still exists 
only in the composer's head. The only work of that na- 
ture which he was able to undertake this summer was the 
final preparation of the manuscripts of his three waltz 
transcriptions on Johann Strauss’ “Fledermaus,” “Artist's 
Life’ and “Wine, Woman and Song,” and the correction 
of proofs on the same. They will shortly be issued by 
Cranz, Leipsic. It was my privilege to hear these. They 
make the hardest demands on the technic, and through their 
polyphonic complexity, on the artistry of a pianist of any- 
thing which I know in modern piano literature. There is 
also at least one absolutely new pianistic effect which the 
composer has discovered. 

The short essays on piano playing which Professor Go- 
dowsky has produced for the instructive work above men- 
tioned are furthermore extremely interesting. Through the 
courtesy of the author I saw them in MS. and they furnish 
material for thinking, especially in their psychological an- 
Here is one gem, “Genius is revolution; talent, evo- 
The whole thing in five words. 

H. O. Oscoon. 


alysis. 
lution.” 





To Complete San Francisco's List. 

The August 28 issue of THe Musica Courter contained 
a special article on musical matters and musicians in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, Cal., and a list of the promi- 
nent teachers and members of the profession in both of 
these cities was presented. 

As lists are invariably incomplete, Tae Musica Courter 
stated in connection with the California article in question 
that names not included in the schedule were not inten- 
tionally omitted. 

A San Francisco subscriber draws attention to the fact 
that the names of two San Francisco musicians of promi- 
nence escaped the attention of the writer of the California 
article, viz, H. B Pasmore, the vocal! authority and coach, 
and Fred Zech, piano instructor and composer. The sub- 
scriber adds: “These two will really make the list of this 
city’s pioneers complete. They have given their young life 
and intelligence toward the building up of San Francisco's 
high musical standard, and are now men advanced in years 
and experience.” 

Tue Musica Covrrer gladly adds the names of Messrs 
Pasmore and Zech to its list of San Francisco musicians 01 
note. 





SasKatoon Concert Hall Company, Ltd. 

\ new idea of the far North to build a large auditorium in 
order to encourage the best musical attractions to visit the 
city has materialized in the Saskatoon (Saskatchewan) 
Concert Hall Company, Limited, capitalized for one mil- 
lion dollars and divided into 10,000 shares, at ten dollars 
par value, per share. The local officers elected to boom 
this project includé A. H. Hanson, president; W. H. 
Cope and M. Isbister, vice presidents, and George Weaver, 
secretary and treasurer. The directors are J. E. Holmes, 
R. A. Bridgman, W. C. Fyfe, W. Bedford and Charles L. 
Waener, associate manager with R. E. Johnston, as the 
solitary honorary director of the enterprise. To signalize 
his election Mr. Wagner sold the Alice Nielsen Concert 
Company in Saskatoon for November 4. 
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Impending Revolution 


in the Art of Singing. 








Ellen Beach Yaw, the Southern California cantatrice, 
who has been spending the summer in the Pacific breezes 
that blow around her Americanized chalet in the beautiful 
Covina Valley, near Los Angeles, has extremely advanced 
ideas on the development of the art of singing, and its 
bearing on the artistic life of the future. 

While Miss Yaw could by no stretch of the imagination 
be called a musical Anarchist, she is, to say the least, a 
very ardent progressive. 

Many people think of Miss Yaw as the most famous of 


the younger generation of American prima donna s 


pranos. They allow their imaginations to soar around top 
notes, electrically executed cadenzas, heaven-defying 
masses and mazes of foriture—and there their imaginations 
rest. While Miss Yaw has the audible evidences of thor- 
ough prima donnaship, mentally she is a student of world 
knowledge, a deep thinker, and a follower of the tenden 
cies of the hour in all artistic directions. In fact, to call 
her a “follower” is in a sense wrong; Miss Yaw is more 
a leader than a follower, and sets fashions rather than 
apes them. Upon the operatic and concert stage she re 
sembles the most famous sopranos of this or any other day, 
it, the beauty of her voice and the perfection of her tech- 
nic, but off stage the resemblance to the popularly wor 
shipped ideal of a great woman singer ceases, for this 
interpreter, instead of devoting her entire time to a worry- 
ing care of her throat, a tiresome repetition of old roles 
1 the planning of stage gowns, is delving into the develop 
ment cf music as a distinctively American art and is 
building up around her, in Southern California, a musical 
colony which represents her potent ideas as thoroughly 
and as vitally as do the dancing pupils of Loie Fuller 
wirror the ideas of their mistress, or even as the pupils 
of Leschetizky reflect that great but eccentric master’s 
keyboard genius all over the world 

“I do not believe,” said Miss Yaw to the writer, “that it 
takes forever to learn to sing 

“I do believe that in a few years we Americans will 
laugh at what we now applaud, and will applaud what we 
now neglect 

“I do believe that the art of song writing is returning 
to the great masters of composition—song writing for pure 
voice, as it was originally, before the days of thunderous 
orchestras and constant fortissimi and tempi constantly 
agitato 


“I do not believe that Europe holds the vocal mastery 


“IT do believe that one may learn in America not only as 
well, but much more expeditiously, the principles of th 
art of singing 

“IT believe that in a few years music, rightly taught, will 
become a part of the curriculum in all the public schools.” 

It has long been a theory of our leading exponents of 
the voice that mastery of the human chords of sound comes 
only after years upon years of constant study, reiteration 
in exercise, practice, practice, practice. The example of 
t':e illustrious Porpora is often quoted—Porpora, who kept 
a pupil upon a page of exercises for seven years, and then 
dismissed him the greatest tenor in the world 

Upon the length of time necessary for a thorough 
groundwork in vocal knowledge Miss Yaw says: “Years 
mean effort aimless and without concentration. I do not 
believe that to understand how to sing takes longer than 
a few months—provided the pupil will study rightly, and 
will concentrate. I am fully aware that these statements 
are revolutionary, but I have convinced myself by actual 
experiment. I have developed the voices of several young 
girls who, artistically speaking, I have adopted. I have 
had them live at my house. I have overseen their work 
every day, and they have not, to my knowledge, engaged 
in useless repetition, exercises which accomplish nothing, 
the mere singing of songs just for the singing of them 
without knowing how. I have concentrated on these girls 
my ideas of ‘higher efficiency’ in musical study, and I have 
won high results, for, at the expenditure of a comparatively 
few months’ time, they have actually /earned how to sing 
As far as voice production is concerned, they could not 
learn more in years in London, Milan, or Paris 

“As far as interpretation is concerned—ah! that is a 
different matter 

“We are never too old to learn in art. When a man or 
woman thinks that he or she has reached the end of the 
alphabet of rendition, of meaning, of expression—it is 
then time to get your apparatus of pity in full working 
order, for such a person needs it 

“The great artist is never done learning how better to 
express high thoughts, great emotions, lofly aspirations 
embod'ed ideals, to others.” 

In further explanction of Miss Yaw's new doctrine of 
concentration, brevity and artistic “higher eff<iency,” and 
te disabuse the minds of the suspicious of any personal 


intention of gain by the introduction of a new system of 
teaching, the earnest young soprano says As for the 
method and the system, it is simply the system of right 
singing, concentrated, with all extraneous and useless mat 


ters cut out. This, I believe, will eventually take place in 
the curriculum of the public schools, and sing:ng, rightly 
taught, will be considered as important a study—at least 
for those who elect it—as rightly taught mathematics, 
either high or common. 

“The education of the coming nation depends, for com 


pleteness and thorough culture, upon the musik education 





ELLEN BEACH YAW 


of the yvounwer minds The torrent of atrocities perpetrated 
and perpetuated in the name of music must be done away 


vith. You can't blame the young people of today,who have 





schools behind them, for liking and applauding 


the veriest trash. They know no better. We cannot se« 


left t 
high out of a cellar And, artistically, the American young 
person is usually left in the basement Artistic America 
of tomorrow will depend largely upon what practical Amer 
ica will do for the children of today 

“Right singing will lead, and is leading, even at th 


hour, to a revival of classic composition. Those of our 
modern composers who do write fine material often unfor 
tunately lean toward the bizarre, the noisy, the sensa 
tional, the eccentric And why Because singers, as mos 
of them are nowadays, cannot get the fine and beautiful 


effects that simple music, written for the voice, demands 
The composers have to derive effects out of the rchestras 
therefore 

“T think that the beautiful voice writing of Wolf-Ferrari 
genuinely Mozartian—and Mozart is the god of the true 
singer, you must remember—is a good omen pointing the 


vocal way of the twentieth century.” 





The Greenes on a Vacation. 

After they closed their Summer School of Music at 
Brookfield Center, Conn., Herbert Wilber Greene and Caia 
Aarup-Greene planned to spend the month of September 
in a vacation that has had many ideab moments. Mr. and 
Mrs. Greene first went to Scarborough on the Hudson 
Massachusetts 
following a view from the Mountain House at St. Tam 
Next they had a glimpse of Amherst College (Amherst, 
Mass.), after that a visit with President Burton at Smith 


then paid a visit to the old Greene farm 


toston 


College and then a round of visits in 

The Greenes will be at their Carnegie Hall studio ( New 
York) this week, and Mr. Greene will again during the 
season teach part of the week in Philadelphia, where he 
has a number of pupils preparing for concert and opera 
Mrs. Greene remains throughout the autumn and winter at 


the New York studio, busy with her piano pupils 
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A. de Trabadelo, Paris, teacher of Melba. Garden, Farrar, Eames 
Carasa, Gayarre, etc., says I sincerely beliewe Lions sarte ha 
no equal among American instructors.’ 





GIORGIO M. SULLI 


Teacher of Carmen Melis, Clara 
Clemens, Mrs. Lealia Joel-Hulse, Rein 
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or Concerts. 
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Eight Songs for Medium Voice 


radle-song Poem by William Blake 
Medium voice, Ab C to Eb 





me to live (Dis-moi d'aimer). Poem 
Robert Herrick ¢. f. French ver- 

on by M. Maeterlinck Medium 
ce, Db Bb to Db 


2 Don't cedre Poem by William Barnes 
Medium - >to D 





ly rose. Poem by Edmund Wal 


Medium voice, Db C to Fb 

Little fly Poem by William Blake 
Medium voice, Di C to Db 

Looking-glass River Poem by Robert 
Louis Stevenson Medium voice, D 
DN (A) to D 

The cock shall crow Ditty 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
voice, A Bto E 

The green river. Poem by A. D. in “The 
Academy.” Medium voice, B. B to I 


Poem by 


Medium 


These are songs which above and 
consummate art, hold the appeal 
finds responsive hearers and gratef 
the widening circles of their influe 


G. SCHIRMER 


3 East 43d Street New York 
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Nielsen and Her Operatic Concert Company on Tour. 





the musicai world means return engagements, 
htened reputation and more engagements. In view of 
iranteed dates (approximating 
000 mark) secured by Charles L. Wagner, associate 


R. E. Johnston, for Alice Nielsen and her 








neert company, speaks for itself and needs no 


is herew! ippended 


ements in Boston, Chicago, Mon 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York, 
American diva may 


rilliant career is the direct result of 


splendid artistic attainment aided by her beautiful voice, 
and the unique charm of a personality unlike any other. 





Reunion of the Musicians’ Club. 

The Musicians’ Club of New York held its autumn re- 
union at the club rooms, 62 West Forty-fifth street, Tues- 
day evening of last week. The meeting was called in 
order to discuss plans for the future and decide about a 
bond issue, and the majority of those present heartily en- 
dorsed what the speakers of the evening suggested. 

\fter a musical program by Frederick Gunther, D. Dun- 
can Cornwall, Horatio Rench, Arthur Depew and Agon 
Putz, Homer N. 
ers to order. Mr. Bartlett spoke cheery words of wel- 
come and gave an optimistic outline for the future of the 
club, A. B. Pattou, chairman of the house committee, 
made an address and then introduced the treasurer, John 
Rafael 
Navarro entertained the company with some witty re- 
marks as he introduced John Lloyd Thomas, who has had 


sartlett, vice president, called the mem- 


N. Fulton, who reviewed the financial conditions. 


considerable experience in the complex machinery of run- 
ning a club. Mr. Thomas stated that the enthusiasm 
shown by the members of the Musicians’ Club of New 
York indicated that the future of the club was great and 
that it was destined to do a good work and that the bond 
issue recommended in the report of the treasurer should 
ppeal to the members who were sincerely devoted to 
their organization 

Many of the members after the meeting declared that 
they would purchase bonds and this means that the club 
will soon be sailing in placid waters. 

Among those present were: Louis R. Dressler, Ethel 
Powell, Charles A. Barnes, Beatrice Wainwright, Cora 
Eugenia Guild, Edmund Jaques, H. B. Joiner, Frederick 
Gunther, Charles A. Kaiser, John Prindle Scott, Maude 
stelle Southwalk, Sidney Dalton, Thomas H. Thomas, 
John George Harris, Edith C. Babcock, Harriet Edith Bur- 
rell, William Ohlrogge, Mrs. E. B. Driggs, Mr. and Mrs 
\. L. Rothmeyer, E. Presson Miller, Alice Louise Mertens 
\. H. Watson, Florence F. Jenkins, Horatio Rench, Mae 
Sutton, Daisy B. Allen, Florence de B. Allen, Fannie 
Hirsch, George A. Holden, Madame Ogden Crane, Charles 
N. Granville, Egon F. Putz, Lucie Benedict, Marguerite 
Dunlap, Florence Manchester, Alfrida Caspere, Florence 
\nderson-Otis, Louis Hintze, Harry Wieting, Harry Oliver 
Hirt. Harriet Bawden, Paul Telenek, A. Duncan Cornwall, 
Myron A. Bickford, M. F. Ruir, Rafael Navarro, Walter 
N. Waters, Tames Pearce. Annie Langworthy Cook, Marie 
Rose Kenny, Renata Wolff, Mrs Thomas J. Vivian, Spen- 
cer T. Driggs, Mrs) Wainwright, George Holden. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dunlap, Mrs. L. Benedict, S. Owens, Alice Mertens 
Theresa Brown, Homer Bartlett, J. S. Van Clevel, Mrs. Mar- 
hall. Mrs. Cavanaugh, Mrs. Lavine, Mrs. Kinsey, Miss Her- 
mann, Miss Aub, Mr. and Mrs. Coryell, Mrs. Frank, Max 
Jacobs, J. Francis Smith, E. 7. Herbst, Mrs. L. D. Alex- 
ander, Sheppert Garretson, W. F. Mver, Miss Morrison, 
Grace Moore, Hazel M. Lee, Charles T. Ives, W. J. Baus- 
mann, Edward B. Johnson, Mrs. E. J. Sutton, J. L. Burdett, 
Percy Stephens, John Matthews, Oswald Bernard, Walter 
Kaufmann, Alexander Berm, Van Woert, J. Lloyd 
Thomas, Arthur Depew. Emma B. Selleck, C. D. Gordon, 
E. R. Taopen, A. A. Wiederhold, Florence Loeb, Lulu 
Gavette. S. B. Dana. Charles Grant Schaffer, Elizabeth 
Parks. A. Rothmeyer, Frank H. Warner. A. B. Pattou. 
Mrs. A. B. Pattou, F. D. Richards. Mrs. E. Tappen, J. M 
Fulton, J. M. Priaulx, Harold Smith C. E. Le Massena 
E. Jacques, Dr. I. N. Penfield and Mrs. Love. 





Severn Composing Outdoors. 
Edmund Severn is busy at something important. Only 
recently he was seen in Central Park, New York. with nen 
il and manuscript paper upon which he was setting down 
small dots for the precise arrangement of which he ap- 
peared to be influenced by the sky and the surrounding 


landscape. Upon inquiry at the Severn studio no definite 
information could be secured as to the particular form of 
composition that the American composer is at work upon 
other than it was “a big thing.” An overture and a sym- 
phonic poem have already been lured from the depths oi 
the Severn brain and soul and it would not be surprising 
if the present work would result in a symphony—but it is 
a profound secret. 

Mr. Severn’s composing place in the park is difficult to 
find, so it would be futile to seek information in that di- 
rection. The only thing to do is to wait. 





Marie Kaiser in New York. 
Marie Kaiser recently came to New York from Kansas, 
where her lovely voice had teen favorably commented on 

















MARIE KAISER. 


by prominent musicians, and despite the limited opportuni- 
ties afforded her in the West for furthering her work she 
made such excellent progress that plans were effected to 
send her to New York. Miss Kaiser readily secured a 
good church choir position and recently was appointed so- 
prano at Temple Beth-E1. 

Miss Kaiser has much in her favor in voice, style and 
appearance, and there is no reason to doubt but that in 
due time she will have an opportunity to demonstrate her 
right to occupy a prominent place among the New York 
oratorio and concert artists. 





Lolita Mason Returning to Vienna. 


Lolita D. Mason, Tue Musicat Courter correspondent 
at Vienna, who spent the summer in America, sailed from 
New York on the Cunard steamer Saxonia, September 109, 
for the Mediterranean. Miss Mason will travel through 
Italy on her way back to Vienna, and she hopes to be at 
her studio in the Austrian capital by the middle of October 

While in this country Miss Mason revisited her old 
home in Pittsburg, Kan., and then traveled East leisurely, 
stopping at several of the large cities en route to New 
York. 

Miss Mason has spent four years in Vienna and is thor- 
oughly conversant with musical conditions there, and she 
has a wide circle of friends in the American colony as well 
as among some of the best Austrian families. Miss Mason 
is teacher of harmony and counterpoint. 





Nikisch Visits Paderewski. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Nikisch paid a visit to Mr. and 
Mrs. Paderewski at Morges, Switzerland, early this month 
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Handel’s “Messiah” is to be given by the May Festival 
Association in Music Hall on Christmas night. Much in- 
terest has been aroused by this announcement, as it will be 
the first presentation of the great oratorio in this city since 
Christmas, 1906. With the exception of three of the solo- 
ists the entire production will be a Cincinnati affair, or- 
chestra, conductor and chorus, wherever they may have 
come from originally, now being a part of the city’s mu- 
sical life. The soloists will be Florence Hinkle, soprano; 
Alma Beck, contralto; Evan Williams, tenor, and Clarence 
Whitehill, baritone. Miss Beck is a student at the College 
of Music. Alfred Hartzel will prepare the chorus for re- 
hearsals, beginning the first Monday in October. He will 
also examine applicants for the chorus on the afternoons 
of September 23, 26, 30 and October 3 at Aeolian Hall. 

ner 

The annual announcement of the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, a handsome little book giving all the necessary 
information about concerts for the coming season, will be 
ready for distribution to symphony patrons by September 
20. 

mn Re 

The usual delightful series of concerts that make the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music a Mecca to the genuine 
lover of good music, are being planned for this winter. 
A series of chamber music concerts will be given by Theo- 
dore Bohlmann, pianist; Bernard Sturm, violinist, 
and Julius Sturm, cellist. Pier A. Tirindelli has mapped 
out a broad line of work for the orchestra and will pre- 
sent some especially enjoyable programs. Hans Richard, 
pianist, will be heard in concert, introducing some of the 
works of his compatriots, who, while well known abroad, 
are not often heard in America. Frederic Shailer Evans 
is preparing an evening of ensemble music, Signor Mar- 


tucci will again be heard in concert, also Louis Schwebel, 
who has been missed from the local field during his resi 
dence abroad. 

n RR 


The College of Music has entered on its thirty-fifth aca- 
demic year with prospects exceedingly bright for another 
active and thoroughly artistic season. The enrollment 
shows an increase in numbers, while the board of exam- 
iners express themselves well pleased with the amount of 
talent shown. A gratifying feature is the large number of 
men students enrolled at the college this year. Celeste 
Seymour, formerly a teacher at the college, has been en 
gaged as instructor of violin and director of the music de 
partment in Judson College, Marion, Ala. Miss Seymour 
has just returned from a successful concert tour in the 
Canal Zone. 

zRrere 


Mrs. Adolph Klein, president of the Woman’s Musical 
Club, which is not, as outside managers seem to think, an 
aggregation of talented amateurs desirous of employing 
talent, but a club of professional women muscians, many 
of them looking for concert engagements, has called a 
business meeting for the first Wednesday in October 
Plans for the season which will then be laid before the 
board include a Wagner centenary celebration, a proposed 
study of Richard Strauss’ new opera, and a memorial meet 
ing in honor of the late Massenet. The Woman's Musical 
Club has lately become affiliated with the Ohio State Fed 
eration. 


Jessie Thompson, lately connected with the Metropolitan 
College of Music, and a member of many local music clubs, 
has been engaged as head of the vocal department of Madi 
son Institute, a private school for girls at Richmond, Ky 

Jesstre Partion Tyrerer 





MILAN MUSIC. 
Mitan, Seotember ta. 1912 
Madame d’Alvarez, who formerly was with Hammer- 
stein in New York and later at the London Opera House, 
has been engaged at La Scala and will make her debut this 
coming season as Carmen. 
zur 
This season will be an earlier one by five weeks; it 
opens on October 26 and among its novelties there will be 
Schumann’s “Faust,” adapted for the opera, and also for 
the first time Richard Strauss’ one act opera, “Feuersnot.” 
nae 
Del Muro, the tenor who was engaged by Dippel for 
America, has not yet signed. 
neuer 
Weber’s “Oberon” will be given at La Scala this season 
for the first time, of course in Italian, the translation being 
under the guidance of Signor Lega. The original English- 
London version of 1826 with the recitatives will be given. 
neue 
Signora Nussbaum (Miss Walnut, a lady whose parents 
lived on Walnut street in Philadelphia), who has been 
taking lessons here with Signor Foliani, has a remarkable 
coloratura voice. She is to make her debut at the Opera 
in “Udine.” She is to sing a new work called “Lucia di 
Lammermoor,” but the edition from which she is studying 
is an old one, as many of the leaves are loose, as is shown 
during her lessons at the studio; “falling leaves,” as they 
should be called. 
nar 
The marriage engagement of Signor Scotti has caused 
considerable gossip here in the Galleria, where he is fa- 
vorably known for his amiability and the variety of his 
neckties. 
nee 
Signor Fisco, the baritone, has returned rather earlier 
than usual from his engagement in Rio, Brazil. He de- 
clares that he will sing in North America before he re 
turns again to South America, and that he can be found 
every evening in front of Cafe Biffi. 
ee 
The death of old Ricordi does not seem to have made 
any changes up to date in the house, things going on as 
usual. The present head of the house can be found daily 
at Cova’s with his companions Moro. 


Christine Miller with Mendelssohn Club. 

The Chicago Mendelssohn Club will have the assistance 
of Christine Miller and the Theodore Thomas Orchestra in 
the presentation of Brahms’ rhapsody at its concert of 
February 20, 1913, in Orchestra Hall, Chicago. This is 
Miss Miller’s second appearance as soloist with this or- 
ganization. 





Mrs. Royall’s New Plans and Studio. 

Mrs. C. Howard Royall, teacher of Josephine McCul- 
lough, the soprano, has removed her studio from 260 West 
Fifty-seventh street to 30 East Fifty-seventh street, New 
York. Among Mrs. Royall’s new pupils are two young 
women sent to the Royall studio by a prominent musical 
director, who especially stated that he wished Mrs. Royall 
to place the voices of these aspiring prime donne. Here 
tofore much of Mrs. Royall’s work has been among women 
in the fashionable world, but more recently several profes 
sional singers have learned to regard her as a teacher of 
remarkable ability and they have profited greatly by study 
ing with her. 

A new plan just completed by this accomplished and ca 
pable woman will interest many artists of the country 
Mrs. Royall is to manage a series of autumn and spring 
musicales at Briar Cliff Manor, N. Y. Wealthy residents 
of that beautiful suburb are among Mrs. Royall’s patrons 
and besides noted singers, pianists and violinists, Royall 
pupils in the professional ranks will be introduced from 
time to time. 

Miss McCullough has sung with fine success during the 
summer in Newport, Bar Harbor, and along the Massa 
chusetts coast. 


GadsKi Advises Patience. 

During Madame Gadski’s first year in opera in Berlin, at 
the age of seventeen, she was called upon to sing no less 
than twenty-four roles, and she mastered the majority of 
them within four months. This achievement tends to bear 
out the prima donna’s contention that the life of a singer, 
particularly in the earlier stages, is not all a hed of roses 
“Tf a girl with a voice can be made to face the truth,” says 
Madame Gadski, “and begin her preparation with her. eyes 
open as to the vast amount of work ahead, there will be 
fewer sad failures and less unhappiness. The great trouble 
with American girls is that they try to reach the top too 
quickly, and are unwilling to go through the long, tedious 
routine and unending study necessary to get a real foot 
hold.” 





Toronto Musicians in New York. 

W. O. Forsyth, the well known pianist and teacher of 
the higher grades of piano playing, together with Mrs 
Forsyth and Marjorie Forsyth, and Miss V. M. Zdéllner, 
the pianist, all of Toronto, Canada, called at Tar Musica 
Courter offices on Monday of this week to renew old ac- 
quaintanceship and to show how well the recent three 
months’ trip in Germany had agreed with them. . Tue Mv- 
sicat Courter-trusts the little jaunt.in the Old World will 
fit the travelers for the coming season of work when the 
pupils will get the benefit of the rejuvenated spirits. 
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How many new vocal methods will be introduced 
during this season? 

Pesce ae 

PADEREWSKI will not appear in the United States 
this year, but next season, 1913-14, he will begin a 
tour in North America, in September, in Canada, 
and subsequently will play in the United States. 

silence ail stcibiaaidlig 

Anpreas Dipper, general director of the Phila- 
delphia-Chicago Opera Company, is among the 
musical personages due to arrive in New York this 
Mr. Dippel is reported to be on the Olympic. 
<@— — 

Cartes Henry Mevrzer has interviewed Vladi- 
mir de Pachmann in Paris, and in a column arti- 
cle in the New York American, signed by Meltzer, 
De Pachmann declares he will never visit America 
“brutal” music critics. De 
and “hates New York.” 


week, 





again because of the 
Pachmann “loves Boston” 


Tue Musicat Courter’s recent editorial advis- 
ing composers to study the voice and suggesting 
that singers become better musicians has found 
great favor with singers and composers. The sing- 
ers all agree that composers should study the voice, 
and the composers are unanimous in recommending 
the study of musical theory to singers. 

hil sitting 

Iv is rumored in uptown musical circles that the 
city fathers will soon vote a generous sum for free 
orchestral concerts in New York this winter. 
These concerts, it is stated, are intended to benefit 
the audiences that flocked to Central Park the past 
summer to hear the high grade concerts given by 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra. Should the money 
for the winter concerts be forthcoming the concerts 
will be given in school buildings, and it is possible 
that permission will be asked the State to give some 
concerts in the armories. 

Amone the successful solo pianists of Europe 
Nora Drewett has attained a place that couples her 
name with the other prominent artists of that class. 
Ske has played in all the larger cities of the Con- 
tinent and of Great Britain, and her programs have 
not been limited to the set scheme, but have been 
expanded to a degree that makes her repertory one 
of the versatile exhibits of piano playing possibility 
today. Next season Miss Drewett will make her 
first appearance in America and will be heard in the 
leading cities and with the organizations that are 
locally identified with the best music. 

— 

Tue Volpe Symphony Society of New York, an- 
nounces that its ninth season of 1912-13 will in- 
clude brilliant series of programs and a list of noted 
soloists. Four subscription concerts will be given 
on Tuesday evening, November 26, January 7, Feb- 
ruary 18 and March 25 in Carnegie Hall. Arthur 
Philips, American baritone, from the London Opera 
House, will make his American debut at the initial 
concert. Clara Butt, the noted English contralto, 
will make her first appearance with the Volpe Sym- 
phony Society after a prolonged absence from this 
country. The well known Russians, Josef Lhe- 
vinne, pianist, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, have 
also been engaged. 

Henry Russett, managing director of the Bos- 
ton Opera Company, who sailed from Liverpool on 
the steamer “Olympic” September 19, will go direct 
to Boston on his arrival in this country. The en- 
tire executive staff of the Boston Opera Company, 
which has preceded him, is now actively preparing 
for the opening of the Boston opera season, No- 
vember 25. The artistic direction of the produc- 
tions, under Joseph Urban, of the Vienna Hofoper, 
will emphasize the liberal policy of the Boston 
Opera Company, which is to be conducted upon a 
more elaborate scale than heretofore. Mr. Urban 
is, above all, a modernist, which means the over- 


throw of many old traditions of operatic form, 
much to the advantage of the new ideas. He has 
conceived a spectacular setting for the “Tales of 
Hoffmann” (which opens the season), such as has 
never before been seen in this country. When Mr. 
Russell arrives in New York, he will announce defi- 
nitely his repertory for the season of 1912-13. Ed- 
ward Lankow, the basso, is on the same steamer. 
od 


TuHey are betting now in New York—not on 
Roosevelt, Taft or Wilson—but on the choice of the 
opera for the opening night. Some months ago it 
was stated that the opera for the first night of the 
season would be Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” but as 
there was no part in this work for Caruso, it was 
announced that Meyerbeer’s “Huguenots” would be 
sung in French, and now there is a rumer, started 
by Max Smith in the New York Press, that Gatti- 
Casazza may after all decide to produce his sump- 
tuous setting of “Aida” as the season’s premiere, 
with Caruso as the Egyptian warrior and Amato as 
Amonasro. Should the Verdi opera be given, 
Emmy Destinn will very likely be the swarthy 
heroine, 

soetesemedsneanaaet 


Tue New York Philharmonic Society announces 
the following soloists for its concerts this season. 
The instrumentalists are: Eugene Ysaye, Mischa 
Elman, Efrem Zimbalist, Henry P. Schmitt, Maud 
Powell, Louis Persinger, Bonarios Grimson, Leo 
Schulz, Leopold Godowsky, Max Pauer, Ernest 
Schelling, Rudolph Ganz, 
maine Schnitzer, Henri Leon Le Roy, and Xaver 
Reiter. Among the vocal soloists are: Schumann- 
Heink, Frances Alda, and Marie Rappold. John 
McCormack, the Irish tenor, will effect his first ap- 
pearance of the season at these concerts, and Carl 
Jorn has been secured for a Beethoven-Wagner- 
Liszt program. Reinhold von Warlich will also ap- 
pear, and for the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven, 
to be given during the season, the following quartet 
has been engaged: Florence Hinkle, Nevada Van 
der Veer, Reed Miller and Frederick Weld. 

pipers onsnenis 

Tue Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra will begin 
its seventeenth season at the Emery Auditorium in 
Cincinnati with the pair of concerts set for Novem- 
ber 15 and 16; the second group of concerts follow 
on November 22 and 23, and from then until April 
12, 1913, groups of concerts will be given on alter- 
nate weeks. The soloists engaged include Clarence 
Whitehill and Elena Gerhardt, singers; Eugen 
Ysaye, Gisela Weber and Emil Heermann, violin- 
ists; Leopold Godowsky, Germaine Schnitzer, Josef 
Lhevinne, pianists; Julius Sturm, cellist. Messrs. 
Heermann and Sturm are members of the orches- 
tra, the former being the concertmaster. Among 
the works scheduled for performance are Bach’s 
“Brandenburg” (No, 3) concerto for strings; Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica” symphony; Beethoven’s fourth, 
fifth and sixth symphonies, and two Beethoven 
overtures; “Leonore” No. 3 and “Coriolan”; Ber- 
lioz’s symphony “Fantastic”; Brahms symphony in 
C minor; Dohnanyi’s suite for orchestra (a nov- 
elty) ; Enesco’s Roumanian rhapsodies (No. 1 and 
2); “L’Apprenti Sorcier” by Dukas; “Zu Einem 
Drama” by Gernsheim (a new symphonic poem) ; 
Haydn’s symphony in B flat major ; Handel’s “Con- 
certo Grosse,” No. 6, for strings; “Les Preludes” 
and second Hungarian rhapsody by Liszt; Mahler’s 
first symphony (in F major) ; Mendelssohn’s over- 
ture, “Midsummer Night’s Dream”; Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” symphony; Schubert's symphony in B 
minor (unfinished) ; two of Richard Strauss’ sym- 
phonic poems, “Don Juan” and “Domestica”: 
Tschaikowsky’s fourth and sixth symphonies, the 
sixth being the “Pathetique” ; Wagnerian numbers, 
“Prelude” and “Liebestod” from “Tristan and 
Tsolde,” overture to “Tannhauser” and prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger” ; overture to Weber’s romantic 
opera, “Der Freischii 


Josef Lhevinne, Ger-— 
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tirement, and the 
iuthorities in the musical vocal field. 








Paris, September 13, 1912 
Two letters are published herewith, both some 
what delayed by pressure of work, that will prove 
of interest to the readers of this paper, because they 
both represent to some degree a protest; the one a 
protest of a retired manager, who seems still to be 
suffering from conditions that led finally to his re 


ter reads as follows 


Letter from a Manager. 
Dear Sir—A struggling manager asked me why 
I got out of the business and left art with its com- 
merce, to go into commerce without art. A few 
reasons 

Even when artists have a good tour they are 
dissatisfied, because they did not get all the profit, 
if there was some, That these same artistic folk 
belong to a trade wherein only the best goods com 
mand the highest prices, and the cheap and shoddy 
must go to the cheap buyers or grace the bargain 
counters, never occurs to them. No matter what 
the relative standing, in their own estimation they 
are all wool and a yard wide, and the agent or 
manager is compelled by them to assume the same 
point of view. He must take them at their own 
valuation and convince every one, with whom he 
tries to negotiate for an engagement for them, that 
they are absolutely what they themselves say they 
ire, no matter what poor or qualified success they 
may have had with their public for, perhaps, years 

They refuse to take any chances; the agent must 
take all, and if he fails to get them a long list of 
profitable engagements, then, of course, he is a 
rascal, a ruffian, and a criminal. Ever since I have 
retired from it, I hear from them, from those 
whom I meet in artistic life, such opinions of 
managers, in each case those managers being par- 
ticularly selected for opprobrium as represented 
them. 

They have no idea that their records are 
known and that they show, these records do, that 
they have done nothing for themselves; have no 
position in the artistic world, although they may 
have been perambulating over this poor earth for 
a quarter of a century or more. So, wrapped in 
their own petty selves, not in the things relating 
to the art they are supposed to represent, but just 
their own poor, warped, self centered, egotistic 
selves have they always been, are, and always 
will be 

When a manager takes a few measly dollars 
from them, to keep himself going and pay his 
board, and his railroad fare, and his own losing 
game, for it is nothing else, and then cannot re- 
turn a hundred per cent. profit to them on these 
same measly dollars, he is everything the devil is 
at his worst 

That these cases, which I submit, cannot be 
brought to a court of justice, we all know; the 
court of justice is a great, hulking, overgrown, 
stupid animal, of a prehistoric mind development. 
The psychologic basis, on which most cases be- 
tween managers and artists are founded, would be 
entirely outside their court etiquette and jurisdic- 
tion; that is, outside of the etiquette of justice. In 
addition, the notion of these so-called artists is, 
when it is not a perverted one, entirely make-be- 
lieve, a notion of protecting the weak, which would 


other from one of the greatest 
The first let- 


eS at SR 
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come in for full play in a case they would have ab 
solutely no comprehension of. Consequently, on 
is forced to be one’s own judge and jury, if one 
gets mixed up in one of those kind of cases, as 
under ruling conditions it is nearly impossible to 
call in professional adjudicators, for, to them it 
would also be incomprehensible 

In each instance there must be a disagreement 
dissatisfaction on one side or the other, even if 
non-expressed at the time, even at the time of a 
periodical adjustment, as evidence of which it is 
only necessary to become confidential and then 
open up the sluices, and down pour recrimination, 
crimination, complaint, charges or even accusations 
of a severe and criminal nature 

I could not accommodate myself to these reali 


ies that had to be met in the handling of artists, 








MASSENET’S TOMB AT THE EGREVILLE CEMETERY 


and consequently I had to leave the commerce 
of art and ascend into the atmosphere that enables 
me to work with the art of commerce 
Begging you, if you publish this, not to use my 
name, for I have a sufficient number of discordant 
contemporaries, who are not through yet with dis 
turbing the air through the vibrations that follow 
from the mention of my name uncomplimentari! 
with rasping voices and guttural detonations, I re 
main, 
Yours, consistently commercial, 
D. I. Sturpo 
No doubt there is considerable difficulty in placing 
some of the artists that demand public hearing, and 
public hearing is essential. It is only through the 
public appearance that an artist can attain position 
and subsequently maintain it, chiefly because the 
critical faculties can only then test the artistic fac- 
ulties when the latter are exercised in the proper 
environment. In addition to this, the critics abso 
lutely refuse to pay any attention to artists unless 
they first make it manifest that the public will pay 
attention to them, and the public—the people—will 
not pay attention to any artist unless they have op 
portunity to do so through the activity of a manager, 
who must conduct his affairs on a commercial basis, 
because he is dealing on one end entirely with a 
question of commerce. 
Let us become practical for a moment and see 


what a manager is engaged in doing when he is not 





occupied with discussions on esthetics and art with 
the artists \ manager, from the absolutely prac 
‘ 


tical end of the business, without which the business 
is impossible, must 

Rent an office and pay the rent 

Secure the services of clerks and stenographers 
and assistants and pay their salaries 

Pay his minor expenses, after furnishing his of 
fice with desks, material, typewriting machines, a 
safe, etc., the safe being necessary, not to put away 
any money, because that is a scarce article with a 
manager, but as the proper receptacle for contracts 

He must travel and send people out on the road, 
which means railroad expenses and hotel bills 

He must pay for his telegrams and cables. 

And he must devote a great deal of attention to 
postage and mailing expenses, besides printing of 
circulars, booklets, etc., and his office 
All these things 


tationery, et 
require cash money every wee! 
sometimes every day, sometimes every hour, and 
this does not count his time, or his life, nor does it 


pay tor his ability or his experience rhe artists 


demand moncy for their ability and their experi 
ence, and consequently the manager must demand 
money also for his ability and his experience, fort 
otherwise he surely must become a bankrupt 
Now, how is this manager going to exist, that is 
how is he going to pay all these expenses men 
tioned above and then have enough left for him 
self, to live on the basis of about one-quarter of 
what an artist demands for his daily living? I! 
the artist must live at the rate of about $so a da 
which is not much for a real artist, or for one w! 
calls himself real, let the manager live at the rat: 
of about $10 a day, which includes his clothes and 
his own home and family, or those dependent upon 
him, and his board, etc. Very naturally, he has no 
expenses for the purchase of tickets to the conceri 
he gives himself; he can get into his own concert 
without paying, but once in a while he wants to gv 


to a theater or a show, and at the rate of $10 a da‘ 


for himself and his family, or those dependent upon 
him, this is not very extravagant 
Now, stippose this manager receives money for 
his artists during the season, the very artists he 
represents, money that reaches the sum of $100,000 
supposing that this revenue in cash is $100,000 
for a season, which means that quite a number of 


11 


engagements, which he makes, will fall on hi 
hands, for which he will receive no money, and yet 
he has exercised all his time and expenses on get 
ting those engagements that will not finally pa 

iny money—that will fail on him. Theref 
sav, Suppose he gets $100,000 ish in for 


on business amounting to about $120,00 


to get to per cent. on this sum, he then gets $10,000 
for that season’s work. I would like to know how 
he is going to do busin« und 510,000 


| 


year, and I would like to kn: w he ts go.ng 
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» business and live on $20,000 a year, which is 10 
ent. of $200,000, because with $200,000 his 





can pay 


} 


rova 


letter was compelled to go into a different line of 


im 


es become much bigger, and he will be com- 
to employ more people and to spend more 

: railroad expenses, hotel bills, telegrams, 
et 7 no manager in New York 
pay his office expenses on $10,000 a year. 
bly that is the reason the writer of the above 


here is 


_ even if the other line is not a ten per cent. 


ments. They all earn—being still students. 
Where would you find anything like it? 

Here -the field is wide, the opportunities im- 
mense. All the colonies are open, opera, light 
opera and concert feed thousands of singers, and 
this, to me, is the test for a country’s love to 
music. I am, 

Yours sincerely, 


VW athild. We ws eer 


There are so many 
discussed that 


and the liberty of 


is enough anyway to show that it has one side 


at is not very encouraging. 


The other letter reads as follows: 


Letter from Mme. Marchesi. 


16, Greville Place } 
N. W August 143, 1912 


Since tl appearance of your last number 


have received numerous 
ng me whom I can recommend in Paris 


teacher, as 1 have united for the moment my 


ouRreR) | 


daughter's school in London. Others 

e the name the people who are really 

ny method in Paris authorized by me; 

wish to know who my accompanists have 

( n the thirty years I lived and worked in 

Pari 

Unable to answer al! these letters, and as they 

refer your very esteemed paper, I send you 

these lines hoping that they may appear in one 
of your coming issues, 

When I arrived from Vienna in Paris I took a 


lady wh 
alled Madame Tilas; she stayed but a short time 

After her I had Signor Busoni for 
after his death Monsieur Mangin fol- 
was the most clever and remarkable 
Paris Opera 


» was recommended to me as accompanist 
ard is dead 
many years, 

we l He 


} 1 


all, being also conductor at the 
House. He was a quiet, charming man, and his 
was a deep blow to me. He died only five 


» years before my dear husband. Be- 


death 
veal zo, TW 
fore his death whenever he was absent or unwell 
he used to send a substitute; his name was Mr. 
Ponsot. 

to mention that for twenty- 
acted as ac- 


I must not torget 


eight years Fritzi Strachwitz had 
mmpanist and coacher for my beginners’ concert 
, and that she never stopped her work since 


entered my school until a short time before I 


overburdened with work, 
When Mangin died, 
e years ago, | gave Mr. Ponsot the vacant place. 

al Now to the 


Mangin, being often 


Mr. Ponsot took the classes. 
| about accompanists. 


question of “whom I recommend,” 


Chis is difficult, perhaps impossible, to answer. 
pupil of mine who studied to 
alas there are few—must let 
e examine their pupils. It is only by the result 
that I can give a candid opinion. 


lirst of all any 


teacher—and 


their efforts 


ere are people who study medicine and even 


iant examinations, but when it comes to 


nt of deciding if a man has typhoid or 

nalaria fever their whole book science melts into 
hing, in the meanwhile the patient dies, 

I cannot recommend anybody of whom I have 


5 


' , ' 
mot heard the pupiis 


people wish to specify the cases, they must 
ec names 
the teaching of singing—talking, writing, 


worth nothing. The pupils are the 
fs of a method. I naturally only speak 
who begin and end their studies with the 
have not had the occasion yet to judge pupils’ 

my daughter's school I see daily all my 
nlucing splendid results; 
undeniable proofs, 


rd pr 
and pr 

ein S heolute 
| ve proofs—abdsolute, 


One day I may return to Paris, together with 


my daughter. Today I begin to be seriously inter- 
ested in the we Although the coun- 
try does not enjoy the reputation of being a mu- 
sical country, I find that more music is made here, 
more concerts given than in any other place, and 
that every singer finds career, money and honor 
British 


wrk over here 


through singing in the Isles. In our 
school here even our young beginning pupils, those 


in the advanced classes I mean, get paid engage- 








other phases of this thing to 
some one else can take the pleas- 
continuing this question. 


SSS 

As to the question referring to Madame Mar- 
chesi’s representative in Paris, which has been oc- 
cupying the columns of this paper, I must leave 
that to the contending parties; but there are some 
things in her letter which require attention. 

Madame Marchesi says that she must examine 
the pupils of any teacher who has been a pupil of 
hers, before she can decide as to who is worthy of 
recommendation, and she says it emphatically, be- 
cause she repeats it. 

Furthermore, she says that talking and writing 
and preaching are worth nothing, and that the pupils 
are the only proofs of a method. 

The only manner in which a singer can succeed 
in impressing himself or herself upon our musical 
attention is by doing the act himself or herself, viz., 
by singing, and most singers do not sing, because 
they do not practise, they do not study, they do 
not apply themselves ; they have no intellectual basis 
for the artistic work which lies before them and 
which is supposed to be within their grasp, and 
then, when they do not succeed, they blame others, 
such as rivals or teachers or methods or intrigues 
or some imaginary conspiracies that are prevent- 
ing them from making a career; they forget entire- 
ly that they are the ones who are chiefly responsible 
for the defects and for the failures that come from 
them—as well as the success. 

Voices are here in this world as good as ever, 
and there are good teachers distributed all over the 
world. The singers come from all over the world, 
and they take singing lessons all over the world. 
Some teachers have greater facilities through 
greater experience and greater judgment of music 
and greater judgment of human nature; yet, the 
fact exists before us that there are good voices, and 
that everywhere, at opera houses and on concert 
stages and privately, this good material is exhibited. 
But there are always hundreds of disqualified, dis- 
cordant, complaining and unhappy singers, who at- 
tribute their misfortune and failures to others, in- 
stead of looking inwardly, into themselves, giving 
themselves a self-examination and inquiring into 
the real causes of their defects and fiascos. By 
searching themselves they would find, first of all, 
an absence of musical comprehension and talent; 
then they would find, frequently, that their voices 
have limitations by nature; and then they would 
find, chief of all, that they have not worked; that 
they have not practised; that they have listened to 
all kinds of advice instead of judging rationally 
for themselves; that they have had all kinds of 
teachers, instead of giving one teacher an oppor- 
tunity to show what he or she can do, instead of 
putting their mind upon their work, and develop- 
ing from inside outwardly instead of being “artis- 
tic,” which, of course, they cannot be, as they are 
not born with artistic impulses and endowments. 
Most of the failures are due to these disqualifica- 
tions, to the absence of the rational, sensible meth- 
od, based upon a mental equilibrium instead of a 
freakish desire to emulate certain singers, or the 
absurd impression that they are already artists 
without having gone through the ordeal and tests 
that are always necessary before one reaches the 
capacity to satisfy a public which has been in the 
habit of hearing the best kind of singing. 

Madame Marchesi says that “book science melts 
into nothing, in the meantime the patient dies.” 
She means by that that a mere diploma of a physi- 
cian does not make one a competent physician, and 


that the same thing applies to singing. The way 
to sing is to sing, and it cannot be done without 
intense application, and not only a devotion to time 
with the repetition of the same faults every time, 
as is usually the case, but a subjective devotion to 
an attempt to elucidate one’s own intelligence and 
really discover whether there is any justification 
for going on as a singer. 

Artistic temperament? That is a_ beautiful 
phrase, which means nothing. Everybody can 
claim artistic temperament and everybody can deny 
it, and neither side can be proved, neither the claim 
nor the truth of the disclaimer. It is a question 
rather of the ability of the singer or artist to arouse 
the artistic temperament of the audience. That is 
the problem, and that can never be solved unless 
the artist is an authority that controls the topic or 
the subject, and the control can only come through 
an intensity of study and a self-realization and rec- 
ognition of the rationale of art, and a comprehen- 
sive and cosmopolitan judgment as to what to do at 
the proper time and how to do it. 

Everything else, otherwise done, is really experi- 
mental and an effort, which is readily discerned by 
audiences that are accustomed to the highest types 
in meeting the personal equation of art. How this 
great work can be accomplished by any individual 
without concentrated application, guided by a keen 
and logical and discriminating intelligence, pro- 
vided with gifts that are more than the ordinary, I 
cannot perceive. The first of all gifts is, as Goethe 
says, “the ability to work,” that means to know how 
to work, not to waste in attempting to work. Sure- 
ly, singers can never attain any, even mediocre, 
standing, without constant work, and that work 
cannot be automatic; it must be intelligent. 


Opera in America. 


Does Mr. Hammerstein actually believe that by 
putting up ten or twenty or forty opeta houses in 
as many cities in America, even with the ground 
contributed by the citizens, that such operas as 
could possibly be given would attract sufficient 
money to be self-sustaining? Does he actually be- 
lieve that, after his own experience? Does not Mr. 
Hammerstein remember that in Boston, for in- 
stance, where he gave his season before the disrup- 
tion of his American enterprise, the audiences only 
came to the opera, to the theater, when he had stars 
of the first prominence, like Tetrazzini, and that 
there was no money in the house, unless the stars 
appeared? What kind of stars is he going to give 
these people in the ten or twenty or forty cities, 
with the fact staring him in the face that the Metro- 
politan and the Chicago-Philadelphia and the Bos- 
ton companies have scoured Europe; and will con- 
tinue to do so, for operatic stars, which they can 
offer because of the financial strength of these com- 
panies, backed, as they are, by the society elements 
in their. respective communities? All of us, who 
are interested in this matter, knowing that opera in 
America means a star performance or a combina- 
tion of stars, wonder how these stars are to be sup- 
plied to these ten or twenty.or forty cities or five 
cities, particularly when there is a determined reso- 
lution on the part of the people of other cities to 
refuse to take what they call “refuse.” 

The best that New York has is what the other 
cities demand, and unless they get it they will not 
support opera at al!. Such has been the experience 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company on tour; such 
has been the universal experience in opera in Amer- 
ica; when some star with any particular reputation 
appears in one of the cities in which opera is now 
permanent, such a singer is “borrowed” from the 
other cities for definite roles, in order to strengthen 
the star impression. Only a few days ago here in 
Paris, Gatti-Casazza especially engaged the Boston 
basso, Edward Lankow, for the role of Sarastro 
on the opening night of the Metropolitan in New 
York. There are bassos enough in the Metropoli- 
tan Company, and yet Gatti-Casazza wants to make 
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a particular impression with the opening perform- 
ance on a star basis, because that is what New 
York desires, and evidently London wanted the 
same thing. Mr. Hammerstein had luck in a few 
instances in London, but that does not make a Star 
Opera Company. lf London, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and other cities refuse to sup- 
port any but Star Opera Companies in grand opera, 
is it probable that the other cities in which the ten 
or twenty or forty operas are to be estabiished will 
be satisfied with anything less? Certainly not, as 
experience shows, unless there is a complete revo- 
lution in the American musical taste, which is not 
apparent in 1912. It might be possible in 1913 or 
in 1914, but I do not believe it will be. After sev- 
eral centuries of opera the people in America may 
realize that opera means “ensemble.” 

Will the ten or twenty or forty cities accept 
grand opera with forty-five or fifty-five men in the 
orchestra and with unknown conductors when New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia and Boston have com- 
plete orchestral outfits, sometimes reaching to ninety 
men? The other cities will never support such 
operatic imitations as are proposed and never have 
in the past. 

Mary Garden. 

No scats were to be had at the Opéra Comique 
on Tuesday night. Mary Garden sang Tosca for 
the first time, and that announcement doubled the 
prices of the few available seats that were left over 
from subscription and At the 
second performance, last night, the house was also 
She never sang better than in this de- 


transient owners. 


sold out. 
pressingly sentimental opera, which is neither grand 
nor comique, but rather a case of incidental music 
to a modified text of Sardou’s powerful and canny 
drama ; and it is the drama that rivets the audience 
into silence and concentration. There are no origi 
nal melodic ideas, not even a clearly defined melodic 
line; the succession of sixths are not even clever. 
as they happen to be when applied to the “Boheme” 
score, and the composition is overlayed with such 
pusillanimous sentimentality as to suggest the music 
of cheap melodrama. 

Miss Garden sang very effectively and was com- 
pelled to repeat the prayer, and the tenor had to 
repeat his desolation aria in the third act. Paris is 
so stoically indifferent to the paradoxes of opera 
that it interrupts with applause, demands repeti- 
tions and completely removes the picture from the 
frame thereby, even if all laws of esthetic decorum 
are violated. What is the difference? Opera is as 
old as the hills here, anyway; it is part of the so- 
cial game, with which it is interspersed and with 
which it is allied in dozens of ways. 

Quarreling over technical forms and _ insisting 
upon logical development or attempting to dislodge 
prejudice may be interesting in a didactic sense. 
but from a philosophical viewpoint we must admit 
that we cannot apply our methods or tastes to con- 
ditions apart from our own. France does not treat 
opera seriously ; we do. We are young and anxious 
to learn; Paris has been cultivating opera nearly as 
far back as the Florentine era and cannot concen- 
trate today, as we do, on any of the various phases 
of the various arts or music. 

Artists endowed with individuality, with the vital 
spark that arouses attention, such women as, for 
instance, Mary Garden, who infuses a role with 
histrionic cogency, that galvanizes a dramatic copy 
into life and vitality, absorb the public and compel 
concentration upon themselves. That is the advan- 
tage Miss Garden has over the routine perform- 
ances of such singers as Farrar and Destinn, who 
are not even interesting vocally because they do not 
represent the beauty of voice that takes the place 
of great dramatic expression, as was the case with 
Melba. 

When Miss Garden turns to the Italian cantabile 
she sings because that vocal style tempts the song, 
the bel canto; when she is employed in “Salome” 
she adopts the declamation, which is fundamentally 


distinct from the aria style, but in either case she 
never neglects the profound law of doing some- 
thing, of enacting the role, of giving a dramatic 
representation of character, of making an intelli- 
gent transfer from the commonplace to the extraor- 
dinary, and she thus creates interest and compels 
concentration. Hence there are no seats free at 
her performances, whether here or there. 


Massenet. 


Massenet’s business year ran from May to May, 
and after he had received his statement this year 
he remarked: “My business last year was not very 
good; I only took in for contracts and royalties, 
etc., 700,000 frances.” Among his papers are three 
These are: “Panurge,” 
comic opera in three acts, text by Bonkay and 


complete opera scores. 


Spitzmueller, which opera will have its premiere 





MARY 


GARDEN 


next season at the Theatre Lyrique de la Gaité; 
“Amadis,” 
Claretie; and the musical drama “Cleopatra,” in 


opera in four acts, libretto by Jules 


four acts and five scenes, text by Henri Cain and 
Louis Payen. Furthermore, Massenet had 
written the music to George Rivollet’s drama, “Je- 


also 


rusalem.” 
nue, 


that when 


\rnold Schénberg’s orchestral numbers were pro 


Our London correspondent reports 
duced recently at Queen’s Hall, under Sir Henry 
Wood's direction, there were hisses and catcalls. 
One London paper says that the music of Schén 
berg, as compared to that of Richard Strauss, is like 
a futurist painting compared to a Raphael. The 
writer of that opinion would probably not be com 
petent to act as a judge in the case of a futurist ex- 
hibition, just as those with whom Strauss comes 
in conflict question his musical composition ; he is a 
futurist to many musicians, which reminds us of a 
story of the young composer who was asked, after 
his music had been played and sung: “What kind of 
music is that?” ‘‘Music of the future, I call it.” 
The answer to this was “that is the way it sounds; 
it is not fit for the present.” But this does not ap- 
ply to Strauss, and a few years hence it may not 
apply to Schénberg. When we look back and read 
what was written ten years ago about Richard 
Strauss, particularly the prophecies which then told 
us of his impending rapid decay, we might con- 
clude that most of the criticism is futurist. 
mnaur 


From Vienna it is reported that Marianne Brandt, 
whom the New York opera patrons of fifteen to 


twenty years ago remember with gratitude, has just 
celebrated her seventieth birthday in that city. She 
Brangaene that 
ever stepped on the Metropolitan stage and also the 


was unquestionably the greatest 
greatest, absolutely pure dramatic contralto we have 
heard in America. Marianne Brandt was born in 
Vienna and her family name is Bischoff. After ap 
pearing in Olmuetz and Gratz she sang for the first 
in 1868 in for 


time Berlin, where she continued 


eighteen years as one of the attractions. Beginning 
1882 she sang regularly at Bayreuth and in New 
York for many years. In 1899 she retired perma- 


nently from the operatic stage. She wag one of the 


foremost representatives of what might be called 
the “grand style.” 
RRR 


The evening of October 15 has been designated 


for the first performance, simultaneously at Dresden 
| 


Vienna, of Eugene d’Albert’s 


“Liebesketten,”’ 


and new opera, 


which we would call in’ Engi:sh 


“love’s chains” or “chains of love.” 
RLU MENBERG 


. 


Ménestrel 


Massenet im 


Ine first names to be enrolled on the 


subscription list for a monument to 


Paris, were these 


M. Eugéne d'Harcourt sO 
M. Leon 
MM, Heugel et Cie 


Dela fosse sO 


M. Hudelist, ancien sous-directeur M énestrel 100 
M. Lucien Fugére, de 1’ péra-Comique 100 
M. et Mme. A. Bedel 100 
M. Thibault Cahn 100 
M. et Mme. L. R 

M E. Max +9) 
Mile. Alice Soulic 100 
M. Ernest Moret 100 
M. Albert-Emile Sore ) 
Mme. Marie-Réz« 

M. Leopold Wenzel (Londres 

M. Louis Schneider co 
Mile Magdeleine (y rd 20 
M. Eugéne Gigout 

M. Jean Canivet 20 
Mme. Rose Delaunay 

M. J.-F. Delmas, de l'Opér 100 
Mme. Litvinne, de Opéra 100 
M. H. Bemberg 1,000 
Mme. Gabrielle Lejeune, de I’ pera 

Mme. Nilba 

MM. Edouard Delanchey et fils 50 
M. Henri Cain 500 
M, Marcel Bertrand a) 
MM. Durand et Cie S00 
M. Louis Diémer 100 
M. Louis Coquelz (Tourna 100 
Mile. Thuillier 

M. Maurice Léna 100 
M. Georges Falkenberg 

M. Arthur Pougin 


M. Saint-Saéns 7 
Mme. Caroline de Serres 
M. Gabriel 
M. Lucien Solvay (Bruxell 
M. Paul de Change 
Mme. Fidés-Devric 20 
M André Allard, de (Opera 

M. H. Chartier 


Dupe nt 20 


Total 15.02 


Eicur years having elapsed since Ysaye played 
in New York, the musicians and the music lover 
of the metropolis will be eager to read what th 
great violin virtuoso will do at his first orchestra! 
appearance, rather reappearance The date 
Tuesday afternoon, December 10, and Ysaye will 
be assisted by the New York Philharmonic Society 
He has decided to bring forward the three PB 
slight variation from the Von Bulow trinit) 
ever, as it is to be Bach, Beethoven and Pr 
stead of Bach, Beethoven and Brahm 
concerto will be the D minor, rarely play 
country, and that is another reason w! 
will lead to Carnegie Hall when Ysaye perf 
that. work on the second Tuesday afternoon in the 


Christmas month. 
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ANSWER 


[here is considerable excitement in Germany at 
present, not only in musical but also in political 
circles, over Richard Strauss’ letter concerning the 

Parsifal” copyright, which was quoted in THe Mu- 


. Courrer last week. Our readers will be in- 
terested to note that there are other authorities in 
the musical world who take a view diametrically 
opposed to Strauss. For instance, Paul Bekker, one 
of the best known critics and music litterateurs, re- 
cently took up the cudgels against Bayreuth and 
he prolongation of the “Parsifal” copyright. In 
an interesting article entitled “Bayreuth und seine 
Leute,” that appeared in the Frankfurter Zeitung, 
imong other things Bekker writes: 
and this is purely a question of art—mo- 
nopoly of any kind is reprehensible. A work of 
art, particularly one produced for the stage, is kept 
ilive by activity, by the ever changing play of the 
forces necessary for its representation, by 


‘In art 


plast« 
the continually varying public to whose attention it 
is brought. As soon as this regular flow of creative 
ind receptive forces stops, the life is suspended and 
tagnation sets in. The work dies for us, we be- 


indifferent to it, and the generative power 


COTE 


within it, which through regular contact with the 
outer world might have continued and become fruit- 
ful, becomes lost. On these grounds the thirty years 


of protection have already been harmful and are 
explainable and excusable only with respect to mat- 
ters of private economy. Such considerations, how- 
ver, do not weigh in the balance here, for the ex- 
istence of Bayreuth does not depend upon the main- 
tenance of the ‘Parsifal’ rights. Bayreuth will con- 
tinue to exist, just as it would have existed even if 
Parsifal’ had never been written. To confine a 
work of art, except as compelled by considerations 
of economy, to any particular place means to change 
1 living power into a dead object of interest to 
\nd thanks to Bayreuth, that is what 
It is not alive and 


within the possession of all as are Wagner’s other 


sightseers 
Parsifal’ has already become 
music dramas. It is a show-piece for Bayreuth and 
its final relegation to this place would inevitably re- 
ult in its being dropped from the list of Wagner’s 
vorks which live in our consciousness, 

‘The Bayreuthers are in the habit of-saying that 
the religious character of ‘Parsifal’ forbids trans- 


planting the work to a profane stage devoted to 


veryday performances. This objection rests partly 
upon an overvaluation of the exceptional character 
of Bayreuth and partly upon an overvaluation of the 
exceptional character of ‘Parsifal’ among the works 
f Wagner. Wagner by no means deals in this 
work with entirely new material; the fundamental 
last different 


ideas of from 
e of the foregoing in the main, but are drawn 


his creation are not 


th 
with the greatest consistency to a logical con- 
lusion. There are ideas which have grown out of 
consideration of purely human problems, and in 
ase, in accordance with their peculiar nature, 

hey have crystallized in part into what outwardly 
pears to be a form. 
rein, however, lies the mistake of the Bayreuth- 
hey attach supreme importance simply to 


ceremoniously religious 


the main consideration and 


making’ it 


thus bringing into the foreground the ceremoniously 
religious part of the work—in the broadest sense, 
its decorative clement—at the expense of the purely 
human element involved. Perhaps this indication 


of a preference for the decorative in the style of 
‘Parsifal’ 
might be thoroughly regenerated and made lifelike 
by a performance in 


the Bayreuth performances intimates how 


another place. It is pity 
enough that during the past decade no cther solu- 
tion of the ‘Parsifal’ problem could be undertaken 
than that offered by Bayreuth. For, say what one 


will, ‘Parsifal’ is and remains a work for the stage, 


conceived and born of thoughts directed toward 


TO STRAUSS. 


scenery and footlights, devised with reference to 
theatrical magic and technical effects, placing the 
highest demands upon all the arts of representation 
and optical illusion, from the moving scenery to the 
enchanted garden, and the electric glow of the Holy 
Grail. Why should a work for the stage be with- 
held from the stage? Because it is too serious, too 
ceremonious in contents? Then let us be consistent 
in our contempt for the stages of the day and permit 
performances only of farces and operettas; for, at 
this rate, every presentation of serious art must be 
a desecration. Otherwise, why should ‘Parsifal’ be 
treated as an exception? Because the ceremony of 
the Lord’s supper and the washing of the feet are 
depicted? Is not this objection founded upon the 
worst of all errors to be met with in the considera- 
tion of works of art—a criticism based on the ma- 
terial employed in the text? 

“There remain only two possibilities ; either ‘Par- 
sifal’ should not be given on the stage anywhere, 
not even in Bayreuth; or it should be given—and 
then anywhere where the necessary paraphernalia is 
forthcoming. Only one sort of profanation is im- 
aginable—a bad, misrepresenting performance. But 
that would fall back upon the management; the 
work itself would remain intact. The thought of 
this invulnerability of the work really ought of 
itself to remove the last doubt as to the admissi- 
bility of releasing ‘Parsifal.’ The protection of the 
law is superfluous, since the work protects itself. 
\nd now let us patiently await developments as to 
the stage career of ‘Parsifal.’ If it is true that 
Bayreuth alone is capable of giving the work ef- 
fectively, then ‘Parsifal’ will find its own way back 
there and the stages of the day will, after unsuc- 
cessful attempts, be content to leave it in its home. 
lf, however, its adaptability for the stage is greater 
than is now conceded, it would be an injury to our 
art life and at the same time a powerful death- 
blow to the work itself, if we were to restrict it 
within narrow bounds. All this contention is su- 
perfluous and useless, for in questions of art, never 
the external law, but the inner vitality of the work 
must make the decision. The police as protector of 
a work of art is just as much to be avoided as in 
the capacity of judge and censor. 

“The demand for the isolation of ‘Parsifal’ is not 
only for the sake of art in general untenable. It 
must also fail by reason of the irreconcilability of 
dynastic and artistic succession. How can a priv- 
ilege be conferred upon an undertaking at the ex- 
pense of the general public, when its preserv-tion 
and development are entrusted entirely to one fam- 
ily, with whose fate it is forever involved? Wagner 
himself, shortly before his death, had doubts as to 
the further existence of Bayreuth. The outwa-d 
development of things has proven his doubts to be 
unfounded. Whether, however, this development 
represents what he himself had in mind, we do not 
know. A Bayreuth authorized by him is not ex- 
tant.” 

Aside from the composers, most of whom take 
the part of the Wagners, the musical public of Ber- 
lin on the whole shares Bekker’s views. 

Qpenicint 





A revisen list of Massenet’s singing works in the 
large forms includes: “La Grande Tante,” opera 
comique in one act, produced at the Opéra Comique, 
\pril 3, 1867; “Paix et Liberté,” cantata, produced 
at the Théatre Lyrique, August 15, 1867; “Don 
César de Bazan,” opera comique in three acts, Opéra 
Comique, November 30, 1872; “Marie-Magdeleine,” 
sacred drama in three acts, Odeon, April 11, 1873; 
“Eve,” a mystery in three parts, Société de I’Har- 
monie Sacrée (Cirque d’Eté), March 18, 1875; “La 
Roi de Lahore,” opera in five acts, Grand Opéra, 
April 27, 1877; “La Vierge,” sacred legend in four 
scenes, historical concerts at the Opéra, May 22, 
1880; “Herodiade,” opera in three acts, Théatre de 





la Monnaie (Brussels), December 19, 1881, Théa- 
tre-Italien, Paris, January 30, 1884; “Manon,” op- 
era comique in five acts, Opéra Comique, January 
19, 1884; “Le Cid,” opera in four acts, Grand 
Opéra, November 30, 1885; “Esclarmonde,” opera 
in four acts, Opéra Comique, May 15, 1889; “Le 
Mage,” opera in five acts, March 16, 1891; 
“Werther,” lyric drama in four acts, Imperial 
Opéra, Vienna, February 16, 1892, Opéra Comique, 
Paris, January 16, 1893; “Le Carillon,” ballet in 
one act, Imperial Opéra, Vienna, February, 1892; 
“Thais,” lyric opera in three acts, Grand Opéra, 
March 16, 1894; “Le Portrait de Manon,” opera 
comique in one act, Opéra Comique, May 8, 1894; 
“La Navarraise,” lyric episode in two acts, Covent 
Garden, London, June 20, 1894, Opéra Comique, 
October 3, 1895; “Sapho,” lyric piece in five acts, 
Opéra Comique, November 27, 1897; “Cendrillon,” 
fairy tale in four acts, Opéra Comique, May 24, 
1899; “La Terre promise,” oratorio in three parts, 
Saint Eustache Church, March 15, 1900; “Griséli- 
dis.” lyric tale in four acts, Opéra Comique, No- 
veriiber 20, 1901; “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame,” 
miracle in three acts, Monte Carlo, February 18, 
1902, Opéra Comique, May 10, 1904; “Cigale,” 
ballet in two acts, Opéra Comique, February 4, 
1904; “Cherubin,” vocal comedy in three acts, 
Monte Carlo, February 24, 1905, Opéra Comique, 
May 23, 1905; “Ariane,” opera in five acts, Grand 
Opéra, October 31, 1906; “Thérése,” musical drama 
in two acts, Monte Carlo, February 7, 1907, Opéra 
Comique, May 19, 1911; “Espada,” ballet in one 
act, Monte Carlo, February 18, 1908; “Bacchus,” 
opera in four acts, Grand Opéra, May 5, 1909; 
“Don Quichotte,” heroic comedy in five acts, Monte 
Carlo, February 19, 1910, Théatre-Lyrique de la 
Gaité, December 29, 1910; “Roma,” tragic opera in 
five acts, Monte Carlo, February 17, 1912, Grand 
Opéra, April 24, 1912. Massenet’s incidental music 
embraces “Les Erinnyes” (Leconte de Lisle) Odé- 
on, January 6, 1873; “Un Drame sous Philippe II 
(Porto-Riche), Odéon, April 14, 1875; “Nana- 
Sahib” (Jean Richepin), Porte-Saint-Martin, De- 
cember 20, 1883; “Theodora” (Sardou), Porte- 
Saint-Martin, December 26, 1884; “Le Crocodile” 
(Sardou), Porte-Saint-Martin, December 21, 1886; 
“Phédre” (Racine), Odéon, December 8, 1900; “Le 
Grillon” (de Franemesnil), Odéon, October 1, 1904; 
“Le Manteau de Roi’”-(Aicard), Porte-Saint-Mar- 
tin, October 22, 1907; “Perce-Neige et les Sept 
Gnomes” (Mile. Dortzal), Théatre Femina, Febru- 
ary 2, 1909; “Jerusalem” (posthumous), drama by 
Georges Rivollet. Other Massenet works were 
“L’Adorable Bel-Boul,” fantasy in one act, Cercle 
de l'Union artistique, 1874; “Bérengére,” fable in 
one act, Cercle de I’Union artistique, February, 
1876; “Narcisse,” antique idyll, for solo and chorus, 
Société chorale Guillot de Sainbris, February 14, 
1878 ; “Biblis,” religious scene for solo and chorus, 
sung in 1886, Of the unproduced works of Mas- 
senet there are “Panurge,” musical farce in three 
acts; “Amadis,” legendary opera in four acts; and 
“Cleopatre,” drama of passion in four acts. The 
foregoing list can be regarded as official. 


covinoemenenjsinineneenene 
Berore the doors of the concert halls and opera 
houses are opened this autumn let us plead with the 
men who control the ventilation processes. Some- 
times when the critics snarl and leave before the 
performances are half over their discomfort and 
mental perturbation may be caused by breathing 
foul air. Above all else, purify the atmosphere of 
the concert auditoriums. 
mnie ammcmes 
“Ninety-nine per cent. of the music teachers 
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A TALK WITH CHARLES WIDOR. 








BY THE MUSICAL COURIER PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 








Charles Widor, the famous organist of St. Sul- 
pice, and undoubtedly one of the greatest living or- 
ganists and a composer of unusual merit, lives in 
the old part of Paris, not far from the famous church 
in which he plays. He has a large and airy apart- 
ment in an old fashioned house on the Rue des 
Saints-Peres, near the river. This is the center of 
the old aristocratic section of the city. Here, within 
a few minutes’ walk, are clustered many of those 
old landmarks which we associate with the great- 
est periods of royal and imperial France; the Tuil- 
eries, the Palais Royal, the Louvre, the churches of 
St. Sulpice and St. Germain des Pres, the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts and the Institute of France, and 
not far away, the Palais du Luxembourg, the Sor- 
bonne, the Palais de Justice, Notre Dame and the 
Chatelet. Fashionable has moved out 
more towards the western end of the city, out to- 
wards the Bois de Boulogne, but many families of 
the real old aristocracy of France hold on to their 


Paris now 


ancient residences in spite of the flight of time, 
and this St. Germain district is still the abode of 
wealth and ancient respectability. 

Such houses as are found in this district can be 
found nowhere else within the city walls, and the 
apartment which Widor occupies is a type of this 
splendid old manner of construction when wealth 
was not relative but real and when neither size nor 
height seemed to be matters to reckon with. You 
enter Widor’s apartment through a court bordered 
on the street side by a very high wall. Beside the 
great gate is a porter’s lodge, now occupied by a 
concierge. this, and going diagonally 
across the court, you enter a large stairway. On 
the ground floor, at the right of this entrance, is 
the door to Widor’s apartment. 
you find yourself in a small hall with 
two doors, one leading into the studio, the other 
into a little room which I suppose one may call an 
office. The door to the studio is open, and the 
first thing that catches your eye on entering it is a 
good sized organ built into the wall at one end of 
the room, the console placed so that the player 


Passing 


Entering, 


faces the length of the room. 

This room is of splendid proportions. 
ing is very high and the windows, which look out 
on a small garden, reach down to the floor. The 
garden is surrounded by a high wall which separates 
it, I believe, from the garden of the Ecole des 
Zeaux Arts. Widor opens one of the windows 
and shows me the flowers, the trees, and the little 
fountain in the corner of the wall. It is very pleas- 
ant and, as I have remarked elsewhere, the com- 
posers of Paris seem to seek out houses whose win- 
dows have an outlook over trees and gardens. Na- 
ture has always had much to do with French art. 
I speak of this to Widor, and he says laughingly 
that they need their inspiration ; but he himself does 
his writing in the little room overlooking the en- 
trance court. But composition and the writing down 
and arranging of the composition are two very dif- 
ferent things, and no doubt Widor “dreams his mel- 
odies” not far from these windows with their 
charming outlook. I get a glimpse of another room 
beyond, behind the organ, seemingly a bedroom and 
evidently as large and spacious as the rest of the 
apartment, which has the appearance of having once 
been part of some palace of the olden time. 

Widor leads the way to his little office, a tiny 
room with one window, furnished with a table, 
a few chairs, some book shelves. On one of the 
chairs lies a piece of bound music which Widor 
picks up immediately to show me. It is Schirmer’s 
new edition of Bach's organ works with a preface 


The ceil- 


and notes by Widor. The master declared himself 
greatly pleased with the printing and general make- 
up of this edition, and noted especially the absence 
of misprints. I understood him to say that he had 
found only two misprints in the whole volume. 

I had no time to look it over for Widor placed in 
my hands the score, just published, of his new 
“Symphonie Antique,” performed for the first time 
at the home of the Countess de Béarne and after- 
wards by the Colonne Orchestra. 

This led the talk to the subject of orchestral com- 
positions and I remarked that the French composers 
had a special talent in this line and were able to fill 
their works with splendid colors both of harmony 
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and orchestration ; that they had evidently been in- 
fluenced by the Russians, but least of all by the 
greatest of Russians, Tschaikowsky. Widor agreed 
with this, but gave as a probable reason that Tschai- 
kowsky had no lasting success here 

“He was here twice,” he said. “I knew him well. 
A most charming man. 


was given a most tremendous ovation, and when he 


rhe first time he came he 


came again he could not understand why his recep- 
tion should be so cold. He spoke to me about it and 
wanted to know what was the matter.” 

“That is very curious,” I said, “I don't, myself, 
understand it.” 

“Well,” said Widor, “the first time he came there 
was a great deal of enthusiasm for everything Rus- 
sian and Tschaikowsky shared it and benefited by 
it. Later this had changed. He was very much 
puzzled and hurt.” 

I said something about Tschaikowsky’s opinion 
“Well,” said Widor, “he was not so 
far wrong. Brahms wrote splendid chamber music, 
but his orchestra is colorless. His idea 


doubt to lay his colors on broadly, to do as the 


of Brahms. 


was no 
painter does in making a monotint, a symphony 
in blue, a symphony in red, or a symphony in gray 
But he was mistaken in his colors. They are all 


gray.” He hesitated and seemed to be seeking for 
a word. “You know. Earth color, drab, sienna or 
ochre.” 


One does not talk of orchestration long without 
getting on the subject of Wagner. “He has often 
been in this house,” said Widor. “Wagner, and 
Madame Cosima also. There is a Madame Bertin 


who lives here, upstairs in that apartment 
overlooking the garden. Her husband was 
the director of the Journal des Debats. She 


is very old, ninety-two years, and her - portrait, 


painted by Ingres, hangs in the Louvre. They en 
tertained much here in the old days. Wagner used 
to come here, and Liszt and Berlioz and the rest 
of them. Then there is a Madame Wolkenstein, 
wife of the Austrian Ambassador, a great friend of 
When 


here to visit her she often brings her to hear me 


Madame Cosima Madame Cosima comes 
play.” 

He showed me a letter from an American mana 
ger asking him to come to America for a tour as 
and next winter 


organist, conductor composer, 


“But,” he said, “I cannot go. I have no time. I am 
just finishing an opera and I do not want to leave it.” 

This is “Nerto” to a poem by the great Mistral 
(It will be remembered that “Mireille,” by Gounod 
was also made from one of Mistral’s poems.) 

[ mentioned that I had recently received a letter 
from an American organist who had the intention 
of coming to Paris to study and wanted to know if 
any one of the great Paris organists was an en 
thusiast on the subject of the modern organ with all 
of the most improved mechanical devices. 

“No,” he answered. “There is no organ of that 
kind in Paris and no organist here who cares es- 
pecially about them. We have tried those modern 
improvements but have not found ther satisfactory 
rhe old organ at St. Sulpice has been there since 
It is always in 
1871 


1862 and has never been changed 
perfect order and rarely needs any repair. In 
all of the windows in the church were broken and 
the organ exposed to all sorts of weather, but with 
rhe 
| 


delicate as an electric action but it never fails. Up 


out being injured action is perhaps not so 


in the tower of the church we have a little instru 


ment we call Mozart’s organ. You must come and 


see it. It is very curious. I wrote an account of it 
in the Revue Eolienne, the number of ( 
It is really surprising how well this organ has lasted 
through all these year It has several times been 
moved but has received no injury.’ 


| | 


As | was taking my leave he asked me if I had 


known Ludwig Thuille in Munich and told me that 
he was translating his harmony into French 


On the following Sunday I went to St. Sulpice 
to the half past ten o'clock service at which Widor 
plays, and afterwards climbed up to the organ loft 
rhe up through the 

rhe door was open and I climbed up and up, won 
get to the top of th: 


stairway go« right tower 


dering if I would ever spiral 


stair built in the massive stone wall Finally | 


reached the passage leading to the organ. Passing 
through this and out upon the interior balcony, | 
came upon the great organ and, underneath it, to 


my intense surprise, found three men standing on 


with their feet | 
which | 


(sTOVE Ln 


the bellows and blowing then 
that old 


seeing a picture in 


thought method, of remembet 


tionary had been 


given up long ago. But one thing was evident t 
me. Primitive as this method may be, it is, at least 
perfectly safe. The wind will not give out or the 


motor potind as it so often does with hydraulic or 


electrical motor At this moment Widor was play 


ing something very heavy—one of his own composi 
tions—using the full organ, everything wide open 
but 


The notes were perfectly sustained with 


and long, sustained chords, there was not a 


tremor. 
out a lapse or break of any kind, 

Going around to the door of the organ, which 
enclosed, I found the player surrounded by a litt 
admirers, many of ther 


court of his pupils and 


crowding close around him so as to be able 


the music Among these visitors were a mibe 
of English and American organists her visi 
who came in to pay their respects to the gre 
Widor. 

Afterwards the talk was general. Widor is full 
of enthusiasm for his organ and seemed able to tall 
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of nothing else. When finally I could get a word 
in, and reminded him of his promise to show me 
the Mozart organ, he said he had completely for- 
gotten it and that the door was locked. He prom- 
ised to show it to me later. He is now going away 
for the summer holidays. 

| was much gratified by his opinion of Tue Mu- 
icaL Courter. He introduced me to these musi- 
cians in a manner that said plainly enough that I 
was the honored representative of an honored pa- 
per—and I may add that oll of these musicians with- 
Widor 


told me that Tae Musicat Courier was, in his opin- 


out exception received me in the same way. 


ion, undoubtedly the greatest musical paper in the 
world, and that he often looked through it although 
he knew but little English, 


Ocrover 11 and 12 are the dates announced for 
the opening pair of concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under the baton of the organization’s new 
leader, Leopold Stokowski, who has chosen for his 
Philadelphia debut the following program: Over- 
ture, “Leonore,’ No. 3, Beethoven; symphony No. 
1 in C minor, Brahms; ‘‘Esquisses-lwanow” (first 


time), Ippolitow-lwanow ; overture, “Tannhauser,” 


Wagner. The management of the orchestra an- 
riounces that: “With the most hopeful outlook for 
the season under the new and young conductor, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra is in splendid shape, its per- 
onnel unchanged, and with the remarkable soloist 
ist, the thirteenth year of the orchestra, therefore, 
promises to be a notable one in every way.” The 
oloists announced for this season are Schumann- 
Heink and Gerville-Reache, contraltos; Namara- 
loye and Florence Hinkle, sopranos; Elena Ger- 
hardt, lieder singer; Eugen Ysaye, Mischa Elman, 
louis Persinger, Thaddeus Rich, violinists; Leo- 
pold Godowsky, Rudolph Ganz, Ernest Schelling, 
Y olanda 


lhe sale of season tickets to old Philadelphia Or- 


Méro, pianists; Herman Sanby, cellist. 


chestra subseribers begins on Thursday morning of 


] wee 
rR eee 
One by one the song birds come flitting back to 
these shores of plenty. Alma Gluck and Riccardo 
Martin were among the arrivals last week. Mes- 


mes Gadski and Sembrich are due the end of this 
week. Madame Gluck is to make a short concert 
our this autumn before returning to the Old World 
Mr. Martin has a 
to the opening of the Metropolitan 
Sembrich and Gadski, as THE 


an operatic engagement. 
Ir previous 


{Ipera Company 


Musica Courter stated last week, will begin their 
season at the Toronto Music Festival, where they 
and other singers will assist in the dedication of the 
new Arena in the progressive Canadian city. 
lame Rappold is due the beginning of October 
» will begin her season at the Maine Music 
estivals in Bangor and Portland. Bonci is due 
he same time and will go to the City of 
\lexico to appear in opera at the Teatro Arbeu; 
formances for the Bonci nights are already 


\V HILE we shall welcome plenty of Bach, Beetho- 
ven and Brahms at the coming piano recitals, we 

the virtuosi will favor us also with per- 
Schubert, Schumann and 


Issoht \dvanced programs 


rmances of works by 
indicate that 
Chopin « sitions will hold their customary emi 


nent po it10ns 


Riverside Symphony Season. 


The fourth season he Riverside (California) Sym 
ony Orchestra will open November 19, with Paloma 
soloist, 


chramm, piano playing the Grieg concerto with 


the orchestra. The program includes Beethoven's “Pas- 

rale” symphony, “Der Schwan” by Tuonela-Sibelius and 
Goldmark’s “Sakuntala” overture. The orchestra is made 
of fifty players from Riverside, Redlands, Colton and 


San Bernardino. B. Roscoe Shryock is the musical di- 


os me Stn Revtse Dt niece ances ew anen 





Tue Don Meets AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE, 

During his present visit to London the Don has made 
a regular practice of visiting Westminster Abbey at least 
once a day, in the hopes that future editions of guide 
books will mention the historical fact that in the summer 
of 1912, the poetic and dreamy Don Keynoté “came here 
regularly to muse and to commune with the spirits of 
other great writers, like Addison and Washington Irving,” 
who aré always quoted in handbooks for visitors to the 
Abbey. 

Last week as he sat alone in the cloisters on the south 
side of the ancient church, thrilled with contempla- 
tion of the weatherbeaten walls, which Time has spared 
to tell of bygone generations, chilled with the wintry 
wind that sighed and whistled in the arches, and _stilled 
with the benumbing cold of the damp stone bench which 
was developing all the knight's latent gift of rheumatic 
pains in his hip joints, he suddenly exclaimed, “This is 


pas 
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THIS IS MY PRESENT HUSBAND. 


the place, the hour, the mood, in which to read of Ham- 
merstein’s operatic venture in London.” 

Taking from his pocket a copy of the great and author- 
itative publication on all matters musical, he bent his beet- 
ling brow over Oscar Hammerstein's letter, wondering the 
while if the county counsel of London mentioned therein 
was a new person or corporation appointed to offer coun- 
sel or advice to the well known London County Council. 
His spell was broken by the voice of an enchantress 
“Why if that isn’t Tae Musicat Courter 
that man is reading, and it’s Don Keynoté, too!” 

The next instant a soft warm hand lay nestling in 
the knotty philosophic manual appendage of him to whom 
all musical wrongs are anathema. In fact, the compress- 
ible peach skin fingers lay so long in the knight’s 
compressing bone trap that a little man of gentle mien, 
who had been hidden by the expanding form of the 
buxom friend of knighthood, was observed to cough in 
a tone of mild disapproval. 

“Oh, let me introduce you to my husband—my present 
husband, Mr. Guileless Goodman,” said the mellow 
blonde, presenting the lamb to the lion. 

“But I thought that your name, when I last met you 
in Reno, was—er——” 

“Don’t speak of those dreadful times,” exclaimed the 
chemically yellowed one, laying several rows of jeweled 
rings over her face and eyes, as if to shut out the sight 
and memory of other days and knights; “I have found 
happiness at last. This husband is such a dear, and 
this is the loveliest honeymoon I’ve ever had,” she con- 
tinued, with a small sized sigh. 

“I’m glad you're satisfied,” replied the smiling Don 
with a profound bow to the much married matron, taking 
the moist and scented hand of the boy man in his and 
raising it to the level of his head, after the manner of 
near-aristocrats, imitation dukes and actors. And so 
you've brought your blushing bride to Europe, have you— 
you gay Lothario?” 

“Yeth; we thought thith twip would be the conthuma- 
tion of ouah happineth,” said the delicate groom, eyeing 
his experienced dove with undisguised admiration. 

“Gee Gee is a poet,” explained the domineering bride; 
“he writes verses for the Ladies’ Tame Journal.” 


exclaiming, 


“Does he, really?” said the Don. 

“Yeth, I do. My latht poem on ‘what doth the wose 
leaf whithpah’ was motht enthuthiathically weceived by 
the entiah pweth” exclaimed the fervid poet. 

“I didn’t quite catch the name of your poem,” replied 
the knight. 

“It is called ‘what does the rose leaf whisper,” said 
Mrs. G. G., saving her soul mate the trouble of relisp- 
ing it, 

“Yeth, and I am now theeking a compothah to write 
muthic for a thuperb comic opera libwetto I have wecently 
completed,” continued Gee Gee with increasing warmth. 
“I don’t mind thaying that I have an inexhausthible fund 
of youmah.” 

“A fund of humor is of no value in a comic opera, 
my little man,” replied Don Keynoté. 

“Did I heah you thay that youmah wath valueleth in 
comic opera?’”’ queried Gee Gee. 

“You did. In my opinion a comic opera needs nothing 
but seventeen situations in which the leading lady can 
sing, hum, whistle and fiddle the same sixteen bar waltz 
theme, in various costumes from empire gowns down 
through hobble skirts to that atmospheric and sunlit garb 
of Venus as she appeared among the dolphins in the 
waves of the Aigean Sea.” 

“How ridiculous you are”; laughed the voluminous 
blonde, hitting the Don lightly with her parasol; “how 
would I look in comic opera, @ Ja Venus-on-the-dolphin, 
for instance?” 

“My deah,” said the gentle gentleman with the coffin 
cough, “we weally mutht be moving. We thall be late 
for lunch if we dally by the waythide.” 

“There's plenty of time, Gee Gee. I want Don Key- 
noté to show me some of the famous graves in the Abbey, 
now that we have had the good luck to meet him,” an- 
swered the warm one, taking the Don’s arm and marching 
him through the cloisters. 

“How extheedingly depwessing,” cried the diminutive 
poet; “I weally can't sthand gwaves. Tombths give me 
the cweepths.” 

The organ in the minster was heard by the three visi- 
tors in the cloisters, and they all paused a moment to 
listen to the solemn grandeur of the music. 

“There, Gee Gee,” said the daffodil blonde to her hus- 
band, “listen to the organ. Music hath charms to soothe 
the savage breast, you know. Perhaps you'll be less sav- 
age about your lunch, eh; dear old Gee Gee?” 

“Yeth; the awgon thoundth thuperb in thith vaulted 
cloithaw.” 

“Madame,” said the Don, “I heard you misquote a fa- 
mous line. The correct words are: Music has charms to 
soothe a savage breast. It is the first line in the play, 
“The Mourning Bride,” by William Congreve, who is 
buried in the Abbey. Shall we go in and look at his 
tomb?” 

“Oh that will be lovely,” exclaimed the bride who was 
not mourning. 

“Are you abtholutely thertain that Sthakesthpeeaw wath 
not the awthaw of that thelabwated expwethion?” queried 
the bride’s poet. 

“Congreve, not Shakespeare,” replied the laconic Don. 
“And see at your feet——” 

“Mercy! What is it!” exclaimed the buxom one spring- 
ing backward. 

“It's only the grave of Anne Bracegirdle,” said the 
knight, calming the fluttered dove. 

“Anne Bracegirdle? I don’t know her. It’s rather a 
pretty name, though,” replied the bride of many moons— 
honey and otherwise. 

“Yeth; Anne wath a popular actweth, but I weally faw- 
get the. biogwaphical details of heh bwilliant caweeah;” 
remarked the small. poet. 

“Anne Bracegirdle,"" said the Don with that dignity 
which 1s pecuharly his, “the famous actress, Anne Brace 
girdle whose mortal remains lie under that slab at your 
feet, was the first person in the world to speak in public 
those lines of Congreve: ‘Music has charms to soothe 
a savage breast.’ She lived with Congreve. Though she 
was born eight years before her lover she outlived him 
nineteen years. When she died in 1748, an old woman 
of eighty-six, they buried her here in the cloisters, not 
far from the man she had loved.” 

“Yeth; thith ith weally motht pathetic,” murmured Gee 
Gee with moisture in his hazel eyes. 

“Why wasn’t she buried inside the Abbey with her 
husband—eh—her friend—eh—I mean with Congreve?” 
asked the fair saint concerning the fairer sinner. 

“Madame I cannot tell you. It is a matter that rests 
with the Dean, I believe. Voltaire thought it showed 
great breadth of sympathy and religious tolerance on the 
part of the English to allow an actress of her character 
to be interred in the Abbey. See his lines on the death 
of a famous French actress, Mile. Le Couvreur, whom 
the French churches spurned.” 

“Well, when we women vote we'll see why this in- 
equality is permitted,” said the bride. 

“Yeth; women mutht weally vote,” said the bridegroom. 
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CHICAGO, 
On my way to the city which has a permanent orchestra 
and the only ball team that can beat New York’s, I in- 
structed myself by reading a booklet called “Charter and 
By-Laws of the Musical Mutual Protective Union, Af- 
filiated with the American Federation of Musicians as 
Local 310.” Therein I found that the members of M. M. 
P. U. A. A. F. M. who play at agricultural shows are to re- 
ceive $5 per man for single performance, if with dancing, 
$1 extra per hour, and if with marching, $2 extra per hour. 
Concerts with singing societies, not of higher order, with 
dance to terminate not later than 2 a. m., pay $6 per man 
Beefsteak dinner and dance pays $8. Breakfast and en- 
tertainment, $7. Public card parties, $6. Christmas tree 
festivals, $5. Circuses, $6. Luncheon and entertainment, 
$8. Barge excursions, $8. Fire and military companies, 
$8. Fireworks, $5. Funerals, $6. Horticultural shows, $6 
Hymns, $5. Kaffee Klatsches, $5. Land sales, $5. Lay- 
ing of cornerstones, $6. Mass, $6. Menageries, $6. Mu- 
seums, $6. Picnics, $5. Piers, $7. School roofs, $7. Rid- 
ing academies, $6. Serenades, $6. Skating rinks, $6. 
Sleighing parties, 5. Targets, $8 Trolley parties, $5. 
Unveilings, $6. 


September 22, 


igi2 


nae 
It is consoling to know that the charge for mass is the 
same as that for menageries and museums, and shows that 
no advantage is taken by the musicians. 
nner 
Addendum to moving picture suggestions of last week: 
Horatio Parker returning the $10,000 “Mona” prize to the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 
near 
One of the new ragtime songs has this line: 
music Mr. Wagner wrote.” 
nere”e 
While watching five aeroplanes in simultaneous flight 
over Lake Michigan, I was nearly run over by a motor 
car in which were Rudolph Ganz and Manager Wagner 
“Hello,” shouted Ganz, “I'm off for a concert in Beloit, 
Wis, Good bye.” Manager Wagner yelled: “Whayou- 
Ganzgreatseasonhelgoodbffoodlegzzz—" and the car shot 
out of sight. I at once sent a news telegram to Tue Mvu- 
stcaL Courter: “Western musical season officially opened.” 
nRe 
Riccardo Martin, or his double, dwelt on a seat in the 
marble halls of the Annex Hotel here, last Saturday after- 
noon. 


’Taint no 


nue 

Many musical and theatrical celebrities live at the Hotel 
Sherman when they come to Chicago, and most of them 
sooner or later meet young Ernest Beifeld, part proprietor 
of that excellent hostelry. He feels thoroughly at home 
with stage folk and appreciates and sympathizes with the 
angle at which they view the lives of mere humans. An 
excellent raconteur, Ernest tells this story of a recent hap- 
pening in the College Inn, the famed grill room of the 
Hotel Sherman: 

“I was sitting with a party of actors and singers, in- 
cluding Sophie Tucker, the so-called ‘coon shouter,’ whose 
clever vocal vociferations have made her a great favorite 
on the vaudeville stage. One of the men remarked: ‘Miss 
Tucker, I heard you at the theater for the first time to- 
night and I enjoyed your art tremendously—in fact, so 
much so, that I found myself regretting your not being in 
grand opera, where I certainly believe your talents should 
lead you ultimately.’ 

“‘Ha, ha,’ laughed Miss Tucker, ‘you do me too much 
honor. The public gives an artist her stamp and they 
have signified that they like me in vaudeville, so that will 
be my fate always.’ 

“‘Not necessarily,’ spoke up another admirer; ‘an artist 
cwes something to herself also, and I feel sure that you 
have aspirations toward a repertory of a higher sort than 
you now are compelled to employ.’ 

“If I have,’ replied the subject of the conversation, ‘l 
must stifle all such feelings, for it pays me handsomely to 
sing “coon” songs, and there would be nothing in it for me 
to limit myself to, let us say, a classical repertory Per- 
sonally I adore classical music, but the public does not, 
and the public has the right to say what it shall hear.’ 

“I do not agree with you,’ said the first speaker; ‘the 
public is a baby and does not know what is good for itself 
We do not feed enervating sweets to babies all the time, 
and therefore the public, too, should be made to partake of 
sterner tonal fare for the benefit of its own musical di- 
gestion.’ 

“*But I am not at all of the opinion that all “popular” 
rousic is enervating,’ spoke up Miss Tucker, rather warmly. 


“*Pardon me,’ a suave voice exclaimed politely, ‘for in- 
truding myself into a conversation whose privacy I should 
respect, but I was passing your table and overheard the 
last part of the discussion and as it dealt with a subject 
upon which I feel very deeply indeed, I took the liberty 
of addressing you.’ 

“The members of our party glanced up in surprise, to 
see a blond, rather distinguished looking man standing 
above them. He was in evening dress and his manner was 
so earnest, so thoroughly correct and deferential that no 
one could have taken exception to his conduct. Without 
giving one of us a change to say a word, he went on: ‘I 
merely wish to remark that the lady’s view is the correct 
one, to my notion. After all, is not the origin of all music 
“popular”? Did not the “public” sing primitive tunes be 
fore we developed our great composers and 
What was the first music? While many great philosophers 
have pondered the question, and even so mighty an intel 
lect as that of Spencer accomplished nothing more than the 
presentation of an abstract theory, there can be little doubt 
that elementally and fundamentally music first trembled 
on the lips of humans as an expression of feelings in 
capable of speech, an intensification, and sounding forth of 
emotions——’ 

“*Excuse me, but won't you have a seat?’ I asked. 

“‘No, thank you,’ responded the blond man with a 
courteous nod; ‘as I was saying, if we go back gradually, 
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step by step, and invert the progress of music, as it were, 
what do we find? We find that melody is the real basis of 
all tonal art. Henry T. Finck claims that music is melody, 
and I agree perfectly with Henry T. Finck. The 
of Richard Strauss are complicated, clever, and intellectual, 
but they are not music as I understand the meaning of 
that term. Wagner made more noise than any composer 
that came before him, but is noise music? I assert that it 
is not. Wagner's harmonic scheme is based on an arbi 
trary conception, the adoption of which necessitated the 
repudiation of much which had preceded him and was 
rightfully considered by his predecessors to be beautiful 
Simplicity is beauty, as we all know.’ 

“The blond man paused an instant for breath, and Miss 
Tucker said solicitously: ‘But won't you sit down?’ 

“*No, thank you very much,’ continued the stranger, with 
< deprecatory wave of the hand, ‘but I wish to remark that 
when one delves into the misty past, and antedates Wag- 
ner, the true music is found stripped of its disfiguring dress 
of gaudy orchestration and maudlin operatic sensationalism. 
The Romantics adored melody. Chopin, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Schumann, made it their god. The Classicists, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, Schubert, Haydn, ennobled melody. Bach, 
Scarlatti, Palestrina, in spite of their severe formalism in 
construction, used melody as a groundwork and gave to the 
world some strains so grand and pure that Orpheus himself 
could not have excelled them. However, my researches 
really take me back farther than the periods of the recog- 
nizéd composers. I have in mind folksong, that most 
direct of all means of expression which a nation possesses. 
My mind goes to the Indian, for instance, galloping over 
our unsettled plains of the early days, shouting his wild 
war songs and crooning love songs to the primitive Min- 
nehahas; then the weird, plaintive tunes of the Tartars, the 


scores 


solemn religious chants of the Hebrews, the orgiastic tonal 
thapsodies that accompanied the Dionysian festivals, the 
sensuous harp music of the Egyptians, the prize singing of 
the Greeks, the fiddling of Nero——’ 

“*Really,’ interposed the host of our little gathering, 
‘all this is most interesting—and—er—won't you please have 
a seat?’ : 

““No,’ answered the eager-eyed exhorter; ‘I’m sorry, 
but I can’t sit down.’ 

“*Why not?’ exclaimed Miss Tucker. 

““Because,’ whispered the blond man, leaning over the 
table, ‘I am the waiter.’” LEONARD LIEBLING. 





Clara Butt and Albani. 


Clara Butt, the English contralto, has never had a more 
ardent admirer than Madame Albani. This famous singer 
was one of the first to recognize the wonderful quality of 
the great English contralto’s voice. Frequently Madame 
Butt was cheered by the British public. She and Madame 
\ibani have sung together, particularly at the great Crystal 
Palace festivals, where the attendance has reached the vast 
record of 25,000 persons 

In the early period of her career, when it was quite the 
fashion for a singer to discard her own name in favor of 
a foreign one, Clara Butt staunchly declined to follow the 
practice. Of her English birth and rearing she has always 
been especially proud, and her loyalty alone, quite aside 
trom sentimental considerations, would prevent her adop 
tion of a French or Italian appellation 

When the contralto was married to the English baritone, 
Kennerley Rumford, who will accompany the singer on 
her visit to America, another difficulty arose. Should het 
baptismal name be lost in her nuptial one? The singer had 
a conservative public to deal with, and concert managers 
were obdurate, with the result that she is known as Mrs 
Kennerley Rumford to her intimate friends. 
English public 


To the great 
and to concertgoers throughout the world 

she will always be Clara Butt 

Though it is in the largest halls of England that Madame 
Butt most frequently is heard, she particularly iikes to 
sing in the great cathedrals. “In Albert Hall and Crystal 
Palace,” says she, “the vast audiences certainly do inspire 
one, but for oratorios I prefer a sacred building where the 
hushed congregations indicate the devotional spirit. Above 
all I love to sing in Westminster Abbey.’ 


Florence Austin Desires Correction. 


tx33 East Thirty-fourth Street, 
New Yorx Crtv, September 17, 10: 


To The Musical Courier: 
New 
yesterday to read an article in last week's issue of Tue 


I have just returned to York and was surprised 
Musicat Courier about the plans of my sister and myself 
for the coming season. I beg to say that the information 
sent you is entirely incorrect and ask that you will kindly 
rectify this mistake in the next issue of your paper. 

It is true that, so far as I know now, that in the spring 
of 1913 I may go again to Europe, but for concert work 
and rest and not for the purpose of study, except for the 
incessant and never ceasing study and daily practice by 
one’s self 

As is already known, I am and have been for some time 
successfully established here in my profession. 

In regard to my sister, she decided some time ago to re 
tain her organ position in Minneapolis 

Thanking you for kind 
I am, Very truly 


your attention to the matter, 
yours, 
FLomence AUSTIN 
Carl Busch Knighted by Danish King. 
Carl Busch, the Kansas City composer, whose cantata, 
“The Brown Heather,” 


under the direction 


was recently sung in Copenhagen 
Tar Musicat 
Courter of September 11), has been knighted by the King 
of Denmark. Mr. Busch, in a letter to his friend, Reinald 
Werrenrath, the baritone, writes 

Dean Retwato I 


been knighted by the King of Denmark 
visit in Denmark, N 


of the composer (see 


know it will please you to hear that I have 


We have had a beautiful 
yrway and Sweden Sail for home September 22 
When seen by a Musicat Courier representative, Mr 
Werrenrath said: “This news of Busch will please many 
friends all over the country; my father, too, was a Dane, 
sc we are all rejoicing at the new honors to Busch.” 
Operatic Version of “Elijah.” 
The success of the operatic version of Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah,” which will be presented this fall by the Majesti 
Grand Opera Company, already is assured by the number 
of engagements booked for the company. Theodore H 
Bauer, general manager of this venture, has had no diff 
culty in booking this organization of 116 people. The 
original plan for the tour of the United States was to 
cover twenty weeks. Owing to the pressure of the de 
mand for this attraction the tour has been extended t 
a period of twenty-four weeks. It will 
include in the itinerary all the cities that wish to have an 
opportunity to hear “Elijah” in opera form 


be impossible to 
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fact, Mrs. Stokowski is an extremely striking personality, 
with good looks in plenty, while her husband has an ap- 





STOKOWSKI VILLA AT MUNICH. 


pearance in which the attraction is not at all confined to 
the eyes 
time before the Stokowskis get settled 


It will be some 


in their home, since their furniture from this country and 
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OF LEOPOLD STOKOWSKEI, 


Locust street. 


abroad will not arrive here until after they do, but with 
her invaluable maids the new Philadelphia hostess expects 
to make her house a home in the fullest sense of the word. 
One of the features of the house at 2117 Locust street, 
which it is believed will be specially utilized by Mrs. Sto- 
kowski, is the studio on the fourth floor. Friends who 
have asked about Mrs. Stokowski’s intentions profession- 
ally, have been laughingly told that for the time being the 
new hostess is going to give a great deal of thought to 
becoming a Philadelphia housekeeper, making things pleas- 
ant for the hard work which her husband will have in his 
new charge at the Academy of Music. 

The Stokowskis sail on the George Washington from 
Cherbourg on September 22, arriving in New York, Sep- 
tember 29. Just before sailing they spent a week in Paris, 
at the new hotel in the Latin quarter of Paris, the Lutetia, 
which is one of the most modern of the Parisian hotels, 
and so named after the ancient Roman city which was the 
beginning of French history and the story of Paris itself. 
The Stokowskis are very much at home in Paris, where 
they have a number of friends, and where Stokowski con- 
ducted when he was brought to America, being engaged 
by cable. Following up this habit of doing things by cable 
it may be said that the Stokowskis secured their house by 
cable, and made other arrangements for settling down here 
by said same rapid agent. 





Lhevinne in Switzerland. 


The accompanying snapshot shows where Josef Lhevinne 
spent a part of his summer, seeking new inspiration for 





JOSEF LHEVINNE IN SWITZERLAND 


his forthcoming busy season in Europe and America in 
the enjoyment of the beauties of the unparalleled Zermatt 
Valley. 





Carbone’s Aid to Voice Culture. 

A. Carbone, the New York voice teacher and inventor, 
formerly a baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
has received a number of requests for his breath controller 
and mirophone. 

W. B. Hazard, of Memphis, Tenn., in a‘ recent letter to 
Signor Carbone stated: 


Dear Sie Having used one of breath controllers in 


school for nearly a year, I an 


your my 


sure of its merits, and need a larger 
equipment 

Alse send me one Miro I hope to be as well pleased with 
it as I with the results from the use of the controller, 
test better than I had expected. 


! one 
have been 
for it has stood th 
Respectfully yours, 

W. B. HAzAgp. 


Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton's Season. 

Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is returning to Philadelphia and the 
Ogontz School after completing the seventh and most suc- 
cessful season of the Lamperti Summer School of Vocal 
Music. The pupils of the school are prominent musically 
and socially, and the recitals and lectures are regarded as 
events of unusual interest. 

The coming season of the Lamperti School of Vocal 
Music offers innumerable advantages to students. Circulars 
will be sent on application. 





Concert in Central Park. 


The United German Singing Societies of New York, F. 
Alberke, conductor, and the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, 
Arnold Volpe, musical director, gave a concert on the Mall 
in Central Park, New York, Sunday afternoon of this week. 
The program consisted of numbers by Wagner, Hubay, 
Meyerbeer, Verdi, Frank van der Stucken, Baldamus, 
Tschaikowsky, Kalliwoda, and less known composers 
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Norman Wilks Praised by London Critics. 

Norman Wilks, an English pianist, who has been highly 
praised by all of the London music critics, is to make a 
short tour in America this season under the management 
of Antonia Sawyer. Mr. Wilks will appear with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and negotiations are pending with 
other orchestral bodies and with several musical clubs. He 
is to have recitals, too, in the principal cities of the East 

Some London press opinions follow: 

So much is made by interested parties of the advent of new 
alent that to come across unheralded gifts in the concert 
room is as rare as it is exhilarating. tut this was our experience 
yesterday afternoon, when Norman Wilks gave his first piano recital 
at the Aeolian Hall. In presenting, among other works, two sonatas 
of Beethoven, Mr. Wilks evidently intended that there should be 


no doubt as to the extent or limitations of the gifts And it must 
be confessed that he left no uncertainty on that point. His playing 
is essentially masterful, and will ome day be masterly He has a 


t.mperament which only the safest technical accomp-ishments could 
support Fortunately the latter gifis are abundant, and though he 
is inclined to attempt too often to carry his audience by storm, a 
return is soon made to a more legitimate means of conquest, with 
a consequent increase in favorable estimation. In the “Funeral’ 
sonata in A flat of Beethoven there were many points of executive 
and imaginative independence; but these qualities did not agsume 
their fullest significance till Mr. Wilks essayed the “Waldstein” 
sonata. The presentation of the final movement heard yesterday 
fully established the young pianist as a performer 6f originality 
and resource. It was as a Chopin player that his al@lity was most 
striking. With his command of tonal effects, judicious use of 
mezzo forte, his poetical insight and his velvet touch, his playing 
of six etudes, a valse and of the scherzo in B flat minor was a 
thing of real beauty, In fact, as regards the latter, after listening 

him the impression is left that this gifted young artist is en 
dowed with the plurality of touches which Liszt says a real pianist 
nust possess, namely, “one soft and clinging as a lover's kiss, 
another rich as a carpet of triple pile, a third firm and true 
as the blow from a diamond headed hammer.”—London Standard 

Norman Wilks, who gave the first of three piano recitals 
under the patronage of Prineess Christian of S-hleswig-Holstein 
at the Aeolian Hall yest rday atternoon, is a young Englishman 
who was born in Kent. At eleven years of age he won a singing 





for two years 
of the Duk: of Newcastle's private..ehoir Subsequently, after 


cholarship, which enabled him to become a member 


spending two years in a stockbroker’s office in the City, he de 
cided to take up music, and, having studied in Brussels and Ber 
lin, gave a number of successful pianyv recitals on the Continent 
The music which he took in hand yesterday was of a kind to test 
any aftist’s powers, both of interpretation and endurance, whik 
it was calculated no 1 ss to display his versatility. Mr. Wilks, it 
may be said at once, brought to his performanc.s a measure of 
resourcefulness and an amount of skill that enabled him to secure 
the favor and warm applause of his audience At the head.of his 
program he placed one of Mozart's most delightful compositions 

the fantasie in C minor, in his treatment of which his crisp touch 
and neat execution were displayed to advantag Beethoven con 
tributed to the scheme the sonata in A flat (op. 26) and the 
“Waldstein.” Here the pianist won compliments by means of th 
adroitness with which he varied his touch and his tone to suit the 
feeling of the music, and the real insight which he exhibited into 
its meaning throughout, Very thoughtful and eloquent was his 
presentation of the “Funeral” march in the work first mentioned 
while the “Waldstein” was interpreted with a fine sense of poeiry 
accuracy of technic and beauty of tone. Mr. Wilks’ playing later 
in the afternoon of Chopin's impromptu in F sharp and six of the 


preludes was marked by abundant freedom and flexibility The 
phrasing was clear and the characteristic rhythm of the pieces was 
never distorted. All the works named were, indeed, set forth with 
complete sympathy and charm. Before concluding his recital the 


artist dealt with two examples of Liszt. Whenever opportunity 
served, Mr. Wilks was the recipient of obviously sincere and hearty 
applause, and his debut in London must be accounted an unqual) 
fied success.——-London Daily Telegraph 

A recital given at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon by Norman 
Wilks, a young English pianist who has already won some con 
siderable success abroad, justified the expectations of a large and 
eager audience Mr. Wilks’ capacity was never in doubt; indeed, 
it was almost too much in evidence, since the feature by which 
his playing chiefly arrested attention was its brilliance. His read 
ing of Beethoven's A flat major sonata, op. 2, and the C minor 
fantasie which precedes the last sonata of Mozart, were confident 
and resourceful, clear in detail and rich in contrasts. . 
His piano playing is marked by a breadth of styles, a roundness 
of touch and a musical intelligence that give rise to high hopes 
for his future. Intellectuality dominates all he does, and he is 
able to express his intentions by means of his highly developed 
technic.—London Morning Post 

Not for many seasons has such a succes ful first appearance 
been made in London as that of Norman Wilks at Aeolian Hall yes 
terday afternoon. Mr. Wilks is a young English pianist who cam 
absolutely unheralded and as a stranger in his own land. His 
masterly performance yesterday, therefore, came all the more 4s 
a surprise. Mr. Wilks has a technical facility that is seldom under 
such command with artists of his exubefance and temperament 
His readings of the “Funeral” and “Waldstein™ sonatas showed 
that the young English artist was by no means a slave to tradition, 
but a player of original imaginativeness as well as resource. His 
performance of Schumann's “Papilions” and of some Chopin ctudes 
was alike remarkable for technical fluency combined with a touch 
of poetry, and keen sense of style which made his playing dis 
tictive an attractive.—London Express. 





Alice Garrigue Mott and Patti. 

While in Europe this summer Alice Garrigue Mott, the 
New York vocal teacher, met Adelina Patti, and in speak- 
ing of this visit Madame Mott said: “We discussed the 
art of singing, and I regard her words as of lifelong value 
to me and my pupils.” 

Madame Mott's studio at 172 West Seventy-ninth street, 
will be reopened October 1 In order to avoid delays 
Madame Mott can see applicants by appointment only, and 
requests must be made in writing. Phone messages can 
only be answered at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, 
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Esther M. Plumb’s Success. 
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Her program was well selected and showed the many 
different phases of her art. 

Miss Plumb has a depth and richness of tone which is more nearly 
like Schumann-Heink than any other young contralto.—The Tucson, 


Arizona, Citizen 


stage presence. 


—_—— 

Miss Plumb, who is a talented Chicago vocalist, 1s abundantly en 
dowed with the qualifications of the artistic song recitalist, possesses 
of has extreme taste 


in the presentation of her art, 


a voice beautiful quality and splendid range, 


a charming personality, and the ability 


to sing her way straight to the hearts of her hearers. Her Sullivan 
aria, “The Light of the World’; the Meyerbeer number, “Ah! Mon 
Fils,” and Homer’s weird “How’s My Boy?” were sung with dra- 


matic fire and musicianly interpretation. The dainty “No One Saw 
at All,” by Loewe, and Elgar’s “Pleading” were given with a sweet- 
ness and lightness of tone rare in a contralto. Miss Plumb’s program 
was made up of English, German and lItahan songs; every number 
was enthusiastically received and the artist graciously responded to 
to present Miss Plumb in 
Portland, 


several encores. The club will arrange 


concert here next season.—Sunday Oregonian, 





McLellan Studios Open Again. 


The McLellan Studios at 33 West Sixty-seventh street, 
New York, are again in active operation, having been closed 
during the summer while Eleanor McLellan was in Europe 
on her annual mission of placing pupils advantaggously in 
opera. Miss McLellan every winter develops several art- 
ists who are ready to enter grand opera, and one of the 
benefits derived from her instruction is finding an avenue 
for the exercise of the talents thus developed. Miss Mc- 
Lellan reports that two of those who accompanied her 
abroad this year have splendid opportunities open to them. 

Eleanor Cochran, of Pittsburgh, who heard in 
America last season with pronounced success, had a hear- 
ing before two of the most prominent agents in Berlin, 
both of whom were well pleased with her voice and were 


was 





ELEANOR McLELLAN 


particularly enthusiastic over her phenomenal high tones. 
She has two large and important engagements pending and 
in the meantime is enlarging her repertory besides re- 
learning many of her roles in the German tongue. 
Margaret Glenn, contralto, daughter of Colonel E. F. 
Glenn of the United States Army, likewise remained in 


Europe to continue her career. Jessie Bruce, a young and 
talented soprano of Pittsburgh, will coach this winter in 
New York with Miss McLellan and go abroad next sum- 
er with her teacher for the same purpose. Miss Bruce 
gave two successful recitals during the summer in Crafton 
and Franklin, Pa., the beautiful quality of her voice and 
the artistic manner of her singing being most favorably 
commented upon by all who heard her. The present sea- 
son has opened with a large class and a large number of 
splendid voices. Julia Bauer is understudy to Florence 
Wickham in “Robin Hood,” and Meta Hammerford is to 
do leading parts with the Aborn Opera Company. 





William Wheeler’s Career. 
William Wheeler, the tenor who is to sing in Parker's 
“Hora Novissima” at the Worcester Festival, October 2, 
started out as a choir boy in Beloit, Wis., where he later 





WILLIAM WHEELER. 


began his music studies with Prof. B. D. Allen, who was 
one of the prime movers in organizing this Worcester Fes- 
tival over half a century ago. 

Mr. Wheeler was graduated from Beloit College in 1900, 
and then began his musical studies in earnest, completing 
the conservatory course at Ithaca, N. Y., two years later. 
In connection with this, the tenor tells an amusing inci- 
dent of his conservatory days. It was while he was editor 
of the student paper that he felt what he considered the 
budding promise of a talent for story writing. Having 
completed one particularly fine effort he sent it to his 
friend, Emery Pottle, then editor of the Criterion Maga- 
zine, with the “permission” to use it if he so desired. 

In a few days the manuscript was returned with a la- 
conic note which read, “Dear Bill: The Lord called you to 
be a singer, not a writer. Yours, Bob.” 

That note, framed in deep black, is one of the tenor’s 
most cherished possessions. 

Mr. Wheeler has been tenor soloist at Temple Emanu-E], 
New York, during the past two years. 





During the winter Grand Rapids, Mich., under the auspices 
of the Mary Free Bed Guild of the U. B. A. Hospital, will 
hear opera stars, some of whom have never been here be- 
fore. Among those coming are John McCormack, Ysaye, 
Alice Nielsen, Rudolph Ganz and Riccardo Martin; also 
Genee, the dancer. 
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Stephen S. Townsend, Baritone and Composer. 


Prominent among the musical leaders of Boston the 
name of Stephen S. Townsend, baritone soloist, teacher 





















STEPHEN S. TOWNSEND, 
Baritone. 


and composer, stands forth preeminently. It is seldom that 
a musician acquires both knowledge and fame in his na- 
tive city. In the 80’s Mr. Townsend decided on a mu- 
sical career, and in the 90's he began to instruct. He has 
been remarkably successful as a soloist, having sung many 
times with all the prominent oratorio societies and singing 
clubs of New England. As a teacher he ‘has a long list 
of eminent pupils, many of whom are before the public 
today. As a composer Mr. Townsend’s songs possess 
originality and merit. They were written with a highly 
developed knowledge of the capabilities and limitations of 
the human voice, consequently they are singable. 

The White-Smith Music Publishing Company, of Bos- 
ton, New York and Chicago, has published three of Mr. 
Townsend’s songs that are admirable examples of master- 
ly song writing. Their titles are “The Clover Blossoms” 
(high and low voice), “The Sweetest Flower that Blows” 
(medium voice), and “Wake Not, but Hear Me, Love” 
(high and low voice). 





The Minneapolis School of Music. 

Mary L. Coffin, who is announced as the new teacher 
in charge of the public school music department, began her 
work during the past week 

A group of violin pupils of Ruth Anderson, assisted by 
Genevieve Brombach, pianist, pupil of Wilma Anderson- 
Gilman, and Alma Shirley, soprano, pupil of William H. 
Pontius, gave a program, Friday evening, September 20, 
in the school recital hall. All of the numbers were credit- 
ably given, giving evidence of the careful training of 
Miss Anderson, their instructor. 

Harrison Wall Johnson, who recently returned from 
Berlin, where he was a pupil! of Busoni, gave the regular 
Saturday morning faculty recital Saturday, September 21 
Mr. Johnson was in thorough sympathy with his numbers 
and also with the audience, and his readings were tem- 
pered by the authoritative coaching of the great master 
of Berlin. Mr. Johnson's playing has always impressed 
one with his complete mastery of the keyboard, for he has 
a technic that. is possessed by few, but his interpretations 
»f much intelligent thought, 


The 


on this occasion gave evidence 
greater concentration and broadened comprehension 
program follows: 


Prelude and fugue, D mimor Bach- Busoni 
Clair de Lune Debussy 
Etude, C sharp minor Chopin 
Polonaise MacDowell 
Senetto del Petrarca, E ma Liszt 
Sonetto del Petrarca, A flat .- »Liszt 
Vallee d’Obermann . » Liszt 


The program for the faculty recital, September 28, will 
be given by Joyce Hazel Hetley, a graduate of the Ober- 
lin. Conservatory. 

Rose Davis, a talented pupil of Signa C. Olsen, of the 
Minneapolis School of Music, Oratory and Dramatic Art, 
gave an interesting program Monday evening, September 
16, in the school recital hall. It was the first pupils’ reci- 
tal of the season. Miss Davis, who is. only eleven years 
of age, gave a most excellent account of herself, playing 





the entire program from memory and in such style as to 
demonstrate Miss Olsen’s fine teaching ability. Miss Davis 
was assisted by her brother, Robert Davis, violinist 

Ina Brynildson, of Conby, Minn., graduate of the super 
visor’s course and piano pupil of Kate Mork, class of 1910 
11, has accepted a position at Morris, Minn 


GANZ AND MARTIN BEGIN SEASON. 


Charles L. Wagner, associate manager with R. E 
ston, received the following telegram from Beloit, 


John 
Wis 
Tuesday (yesterday), where Riccardo Martin, of the Met 


ropolitan Opera Company, and Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss 
pianist, opened the season Monday evening 
Betorr, Wis., September 24 
Charles L. Wagner, New } 
Fine concert by Riccardo Marti and Rudolph Ganz s 
lighted audience ever assembled at Beloit Theater; refused t eave 


at close of concert, demanding extra numbers 








(Signed) CLEVELAND an Tucker 
Schneider's Schools in Munich and Philadelphia. 
Philade! 


and has 


Karl Schneider, baritone and vocal teacher of 


phia and Munich, returned to America recently 
1 


reopened his Philadelphia School at 1705 Chestnut street 


While abroad this past summer, Mr. Schneider completed 


airangements for his summer school in Munich next yeat 


He rented two floors on Friedrich strasse, including a du 
plex apartment, in which there will be lodgings for his 
pupils as well as studio and other rooms. Acting will be 


Marcella Craft, one 
Munich Royal Opera, has expressed 


taught by singers at the Royal Opera 
cf the 
herself as being much interested in Mr 


stars of the 
Schneider's enter 
prise, and while the latter was there, sang a number of 
arias to Mr. Schneider's accompaniment. 

The piano department at Schneider's Munich school will 


be in charge of Hermann Klumm, a Leschetizky exponent 


Huss Pupil Appointed to Western Conservatory. 

Edwin Stodola, a very talented artist pupil, five years 
with Henry Holden Huss, has just been appointed head 
of the piano department of the Central Cénservatory of 
Music, St. Joseph, Mo., L. A. Kaufman, director 

Mr. Stodola gives his first recital on September 25. His 
recent very successful performances in New York City of 
the Tschaikowsky, Beethoven E 
with orchestra under Mr. Huss’ direction, will be remem 
bered with pleasure by many music lovers in the East 
Mr. Stodola will be another able exponent of Huss meth 
ods of piano study and interpretation added to the ever 
growing band of Huss enthusiasts in the West 


flat and Huss concertos 


Anna Case at Lake Hopatcong. 

After an agreeable summer spent at Lake Hopatcong, 
with a trip to Bar Harbor and Round Lake during Au- 
gust, for concert engagerhents, Anna Case, soprano, ot the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, returned New 
York a few days ago, in the best of health and spirits, 
looking forward to a season that promises to be an ex- 


home _ to 


tremely. busy one for this brilliant young artist 
During the month of October she will fill several im 
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portant concert engagements, and for this reason she has 


devoted a part of her summer preparing new operatic 


sent her from the Paris 


all of which 


roles, in addition to those recently 


office of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 























ANNA CASI AT LAKE HOPATCONG 
she has now ompleted ready t g at an ho t's 
notice 
Miss Case has grown remarkably in popularity durirg 
the last year; the number of concert engagements offered 


has even surprised her, several of which cannot now be a: 


cepted until her work in opera is fully settled upon 


WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director Departmest of Music 
CHARLES M. HOLT, Director Department of Oratory and Dramatic Art 
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WILLIAM A. BECKER AT HOME. 
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with such products of 


the expression of his 
An abundance of 


his musi 


and in and finds that 


which unlocks the doors of the infinite and opens before 


for from these these he gathers 
him that vast panorama of glories, a view of which is so 
essential to a proper estimation of art and its correct in- 


terpretation 


In a pose naturalness vanishes The countenance is 
strained, The eyes are dull. Instantaneous photography 
has made it possible to obviate this and to catch a sub- 


ject at exactly the proper moment in order to preserve 
the lifelike attitude. 

The Mr. Becker in 
studio where his artistic soul may be observed objectively 
A close 
and graceful attitude and the effective arrangement of the 
Mr 
are equally as attractive and 
studio, all evidences of the artistic tem 


accompanying picture shows his 


study of the figure, the expression of the eyes 
mtents of the studio depicts the cultivated artist. 
Becker’s house and grounds 
picturesque as the 


perament and of a soul grasping at great truths and seek- 


‘* 


eine pongo 





WILLIAM A. BECKER IN HIS STUDIO. 
ing beauty where it lives. Nature and muste—two :n- 
separable and concomitant links in the chain that binds 
the universe together, and keeps hearts beating rhythmic- 
ally to the music of the spheres. With such a nature it is 
not strange that Mr. Becker’s work, whether it be playing 
composing, should be infused with that same lofty ideal 
ind inspiration so prominent in his home 
In Memory of Ernest Bayne Manning. 

Bertin, September 12, 191 
To The Musical Courier 

It is with a feeling of keenest regret that I dedicate 
these lines to the memory of the young concert pianist and 
teacher, Ernest Bayne Manning, whose untimely death was 
announced in your issue of August 28. As one who dur- 
ing several years had aided him in attaining the lofty aims 
1f his life, I frequently had occasion to appreciate his su 
perior musical abilities, as well as the sterling qualities of 
his character. Mr. Manning musician to 
whom the study of his art meant not only the pursuance of 


He was happiest at the 


was a young 


a pr »fession—it was life to him 
piano, when in communion with the tone poets, who wrote 
so beautifully for his instrument (and whose works he in- 
terpreted so well). Having given evidences of superior 
pianistic ability by successfully appearing as concert pianist 


in many cities of the United States, the future looked 
bright for him, who had early tasted the bitterness of life. 
To the bereaved ones, to whom he was all that was dear 
to them in life, I offer my sincerest condolences. For their 
sacrifices in his behalf and for those who had aided him in 
becoming an artist, he knew no end of gratitude and kind- 
ness. MAURICE ARONSON. 





MAUD POWELL’S UNBROKEN POPULARITY. 

Maud Powell will open her ninth consecutive American 
season with a recital at Wells College in Aurora, N. Y., 
Friday, October 11. The popularity of the great violinist 
remains unbroken and in this most prosperous of musical 
years she will reap a harvest that will astonish the thou- 
sands of admirers acquainted with her honorable career. 
She is booked almost solidly from October to April, play- 
ing from coast to coast in recital and concert. 

Madame Powell’s manager, H. Godfrey Turner, reports 
that the violinist will not appear in New York until the 
spring; she is to be the soloist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society at Carnegie Hall in the pair of concerts 
on March 6 and 7. On those dates she will play the 
Coleridge-Taylor concerto. March 10, Madame Powell 
plays at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, and she will have a num- 
ber of other appearances in the 
metropolis. In Chicago she plays 
with the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra and in Los Angeles with 
the Symphony Orchestra of that 
city. 

The pianist engaged to assist 
Madame Powell on tour this 
season is Thomas W. Musgrove, 
who toured last year with Giu- 
Campanari, baritone of 
the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany. Mr. Musgrove is the art- 
ist who was originally brought 
to this country from England by 
George Vanderbilt and engaged 
by Mr. Vanderbilt as musical di- 
rector of All Souls’ Protestant 
Episcopal Church on the great 
Vanderbilt estate at Biltmore in 
North Carolina.. Musgrove is a 
pupil of Tertius Noble, the or- 
ganist of York (England) Ca- 
thedral, who, it is reported, will 
come to America this season. 

Madame Powell and her com- 
pany will leave New York Oc- 
tober to, and for five months 
will travel continuously on the 
westward, which will be 
over the Southern route. Con- 
certs and recitals will be given 
all along the line and Madame 
Powell will again play novelties 
in many of the cities and towns. 

Maud Powell has won the 
affectionate regard of her coun- 
trypeople; her tours year after year in the United States 
prove that she is one of the very few native born artists 
whom the musical public desire to hear again and again 

A warm welcome awaits Maud Powell everywhere. 


seppe 


tour 





Klibansiy Resumes on September 25. 

Sergei Klibansky, who in two seasons has established 
himself in the high regard of New Yorkers as instructor of 
the voice, as well as drawing a clientele of pupils from 
various portions of the United States, resumes instruction 
today, September 25, at his studio, 212 West Fifty-ninth 
street. Mr. Klibansky, formerly leading voice teacher at 
the Stern Conservatory, Berlin, Germany, combines in his 
teaching the salient features of the Italian and German 
methods. He makes a specialty of voice production, oper- 
atic repertory, German lieder, etc.. and in his own artistic 
singing presents the best type of the production of modern 
schooling and thought. His pupils find him a sympathetic 
character, they “stick to him.” and so this third season in 
the metropolis promises fine things for Maestro Klibansky 


“T hear they are going to revive Meyerbeer.” 
“Well, that don’t make any difference to me; I’m_a 
teetotaler.” 
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Sasha Culbertson's Successes. 


When there is only one point of view regarding the 
excellence of artistic attainment, that point must be taken 
for granted. Hence the subjoined reports voicing Sasha 


Culbertson’s great violinistic gifts are of unusual interest 


because of this unanimity of impression among the critical 


fraternity of Europe. The criticisms follow 





Previous reports did not exageerate the young artist's v alent 
These reports bespoke marvelous achiewement—his aying fully ¢ 
hasized it Magdebiargische Zeitung, November 29, 1911 

The technic portsessed by a Culbertson cannot be achieved wit 
the most tireless practice It is a gift that f y the laps 
f the chosen, and must be heard in orde: I lescribed ut 

















SASHA CULBERTSON 


technical perfection is only part of the viol'nist’s equipmer whic 
ust be added his lovely cantilena, bis soft luscious tone and youth 

ful but musical interpretation BR ethoven's “Kreutzer Sonata” was 
its way a masterly performance Central Anzeige November yo 









Sasha Culbertson is a rising star among vir Since last heard 
here, his interpretations have grow: mn depth, fervor and slav 
passion General Anzciger, November + La 

The violinist received enthusiastic support from his hearers through 
ut the rendering of Heethover Kreutzer Sonata.’ Magdeburger 
A\nzeiger, November 2g, 191 

Sasha Culbertson, wh eated ch tervor hore, as eleewhere 
in his recital of last season, gave anoth this seasen The wond t 
grows apace at the marvelous tech: which since Paganini’s da 
has nver vet had its eq Hlanov l ene Loca Anzeiger 
November 1 ror 

The marvelous case with which he ver. ome ¢ greatest diff 
culties, allied to his wonderful bowing lace him as t! gical « 
cessor to a Paganini That he als sscstes int etative al 
of a high order was proven in his playing of the Kreutzer Sonat 
of Beethoven Hanover Anzeiger, November ) 

rhroug unusual techr equipment, Sasha Culbertson |} 
won a name for himself among the first rank f violix 108 
Dortmund Tremonia, November 2 yi 

His playing finds its ech n the instrument and the 
listener at the same time Dortmunder Zeitung, N 

This God-gifted young violinist sesees the art ntane 
hat filters fine grained by being red througt Be of 
genius He may safely be called a Beethoven plavye The repet 
tion of the “Kreutzer Sonata” left no doubt on that score Dar 
stadter Taglicher Anzeiger, November ro1t 

His interpretation of the Kreutzer Sons ata” was fa t re 
in the exquisite purity, clarity and breadth of TT © with 
which he imbued it Tagebla November ) 

PHILADELPHIA MUSIC. 
Puta ruta, Pa., Septerbs 

Helen Pulaski Innes’ musical activities for this seasot 

" , ‘ ‘ “1 , 
will eclipse those of any previous year. She will direct the 
Matinee Musical Choral, the Choral Club, besides direct 


ing two amateur opera societies. A number of prominent 


artists will give recitals under Mrs. Innes’ management 
nae 
[he Hahn Conservatory of Music, Frederick Hahn 


director, has issued an interesting prospectus for its ses 
2-1913. Mr. Hahn has deve 


each department being represented by the best 


sion of 191 loped a school of 
wide scope 
masters, and the programs given by the school are con 
vincing of the character of work ac 


Mr. Hahn's new accommodations in the 


excellent ymplished 


Poisser Building 

ire admirably adapted to the school 
nner 

Perley Dunn Aldrich has resumed his 

most successful summer school season 


tate on Lake George ik 


requirements 


teaching after a 


at his summer es 
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visit was the success achieved there by her pupil, Blanche An additional date in Southern California, under L, E. Behymer, 
will be announced later. 


Duffield, who won great favor generally as the prima donna Givushers then. Mok. 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan Festival Opera Company at the November 4—Faribault, Minn. 


Haggerty-Snell Musicale. 
Monday evening, September 16, at her studio in Clare- 
mt Hall, 2881 Broadway, New York, the following pro- 





‘ te of Ida Hammerty-Sacll: Cort Theater, San Francisco. November 7—Huron, S. Dak. : 
Pe ee ' Lie:t Madame Devine returned last week to her studio in the z ee ga recital of the season to bé given at 
Art Like a Flowe punt'yene ‘ ea Pr o man arnegie Hall, New York. 
otal es (Me Manila . Maperhee Metropolitan Opera House Building, and found s y Sananthelt viguctebasalied: Clk 
hd i -..Rossim pupils awaiting her that she was obliged to resume teach- November 15--8t. Paul, Mina. 
Mi Pate ing at once, November 24—Milwaukee, Wis. (afternoon). 
' Irish Girl » banseeuel Pah ews St TO November 26—Chicago University. 
‘ a Ni ..-Bohn December 2—Newark, N. J. 
a - Godard Ganz’s Comprehensive Tour. erent se cago Hotel, New York City. 
Mr I ¢ . » « . . . a cem r 7 rbdana, ° 
W ‘ nes . Powers Starting on a joint tour with Riccardo Martin, Sep- January 3 and 4—Philadelphia. with orchestra. 
Da Me Dea _..Fields tember 23, which closes October 24, Rudolph Ganz will January 6—Blackstone Hotel, Chicago, Ill 
Mis encl continue the engagements booked by Charles L. Wagner, January itt noc a 
We R an associate manager with R. E. Johnston, until June 1. — ved aie a ne 
eat Notte P pe a : re Although the Ist of dates closes with the recital of April February 21—Grend Rapids, Mich. 
‘ H . Canto February 24—Cleveland, Ohio 


March 2—New York City (afternoon), with Philharmonic Or 
chestra. 

March 1o—Washington, D. C., with Philharmonic Orchestra 

March 1:—Baltimore, Md., with Philharmonic Orchestra. 

March 12—Richmond, Va., with Philharmonic Orchestra. 

March 25—Terre Haute, Ind. 

April 1—Fort Wayne, Ind 

April 3—Indianapolis, Ind. 

April 4—Lafayette, Ind. 

April 17—-Troy, N. Y. 


. «Millard 


Tennysor 


H Reddirg 


! ! ~ bers Schlesing 


everal numbers were given very creditably before 





ithering of interested listeners, who showed deep 
iation by their generous applause Zelah V. Pate, Graphic Canadian Opinions on Bispham. 
ig with artistic taste and intelligence. She has David Bispham is beset with applications for his time by 
e voiee, the presence and the physique of a prima donna those who wish to study with him the interpretation of op- 


| W, I er has a 
xpression and has an extraordinary range, tak 
igh C and low G with ease. Matti Belle French recited 
natural and therefore delightful manner Kenneth 
bass, though not on the program, added to the en 


tenor voice that invites attention, He eratic roles and classic songs; but while he has, in the past, 
occasionally received pupils of special attainments, he re- 
grets that this year he is obliged to ask to be relieved of 
his promise to certain friends to give lecture-lessons when 
in New York. Mr. Bispham’s time is more fully occupied 
in public than ever before; his concert tour under Fred- 
erick Shipman’s management began at the unprecedentedly 
early date of August 30 at Halifax, N. S., and he will be 
but seldom in New York except for special engagements, 
his tour being booked to continue for forty weeks—or until 
next June, and extending again to the Northwest and down 
the Pacific Coast. 

The following press comments amply attest the value of 
Mr. Bispham’s work: 


nt of the evening by contributing two songs in a style 
it won instant recognition. ‘The work of the participants 
the ability of Mrs. Haggerty-Snell as a competent 





ructor, and her motto, “Not all may become artists, but 
every one can be taught to sing artistically,” is true as we:l 


gically sound 


Laura E. Morriil at Aeolian Hall. 


ira E. Morrill, teacher of Lillia Snelling, contralto 
A large and select audience gathered to hear Mr. Bispham, whose 
reputation as an exponent of song is world renowned, and all that 
was expected of him was more than realized and will be long remem 
bered. . He truly is an artist of rarity in the combination of a con- 
summate dramatic gift and a powerful, velvety and sensitively attuned 
voice.——Quebece Daily Telegraph, September 10, 1912. 


e Metropolitan Opera Company, has taken a studio 
all, on West Forty-second street, New 


be settled in 


the new Acolian Hall 
York, opposite the Public Library, and will 
her new home by October 1. The Morrill musicales, held 
several winters at the Hotel Chelsea, on West Twenty 





hird street. will continue in the more musical surroundings 


Aeolian Hall 





Mr. Bispham has become a travelling apostle of English song. 











Mrs. Morrill has a large class of singers this year and His recitals are sermons on the beauty of song in the vernacular. 
many young students have begun to study her method un Not only ow they pardegacens in song, but in speech ey well, for he 
: most entertainingly introduces his songs with a brief talk on the 
er her personal guidance and all are making *progress RUDOLPH GANZ. value of English, the composition, the composers and the art of 

veral Morrill pupils are singing su cessfully in operetta song in general. It was truly a fascinating program. Mr. Bispham 


npanies; more are filling good choir positions and are 17, many engagements are now pending, as, in view of was in splendid voice and sang with fire and abandon. It is a delight 


7: ee a 
¥ . . oe * “Nh to hear English that one can understand, every word clean cut, no 
ving featured at concerts. Others trained by this success lime autiee’ teantuiin . ; . y ? 

S - seihiililael Hei teal alla the great popularity enjoyed by the eminent pianist, the nguthiiies: te aMedetiias, aditteialon dwave quad end tres: Thats 

tvs te he elves "stg she ac ‘ os, . ‘ ‘ . J . 4: ; s . 
teacher have, themecives, cstadusned teaching & demand for his services by festival organizations every- gifts would make great a singing voice of far less power than that 
vhere they are carrying out her artistic ideas on voice de where has redoubled, since it was learned that he had noble instrument that Mr. Bispham plays upon with such con- 

} no . . . . aunai 7 ~ - 
pment and soulful singing definitely decided to remain in America through the Summate artistry. Quebec Chronicle. 





spring. The list is herewith appended: 
Have you ever felt yourself carried away to the scene of the 


Madame Devine's Vacation in the Far West. September 23—Beloit, Wis action of the song you are hearing and participated in the reality 
accompanying snapshot shows Lena Doria Devine, September 25—Marquette, Mich of a tragedy till your hair stood off your head? Then hear David 

j ; : . Sent rr 28—Calgary, Alberta, Can : : “ ai 5 " 
frst from the left, who is in private ite Mee Conrad entember ; alg 54 . Bicpham sing Danny Deever ; but whether singing this or Men- 
“ at tar fated Ee: Sieeek dela tienen October 2 Portland, ( re. delssohn’s ‘I'm a Roamer,” with its jolly refrain, or echoing the 
‘ ind h . l < , . October 4—~Victoria, B. C. despairing cry of Cesar in “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” he 
right, starting with a party from the polo ranch of Wil- October s—\ ancouver, B. ¢ puts himself into the song, and carries away his audience With the 
ivingston Flanagan, the noted polo player, of New October 7 Seattle, W ash reality of the piece. The secret of Mr. Bispham's charm is in his 
Vor to take part in the equestrian exercises at the open- October © -Tacoma, Wash dramatic ability as much as in his superb voice.—-Kingston British 

' : ; October 10—Spokane, Wash Whig. 
f the program t Frontier Day,’ held annually at October 17—San Francisco, Cal. (afterneon) qqmemenes 

Sao Veaetern life’ an _ » ) nfi'e : . she ac . ’ : ‘ . Pi 
t famous “Western lite ummer resort, Eaton's Ranch, ym te 4 Pot Seach : _ Bis rans Ca It is unlikely that a baritone voice of such depth, purity and ex- 
V voming October 15-——St. Francis Hall, San Francirco, Cal quisite expression as ever thrilled a local audience of musi.ians and 


October 18—Berkeley, Cal 
° ! ‘ ss October 20-—-San Franciseo. Cal. 
e, San Francises \ gratifying incident of this October 22—Los Angeles, Cal 


lovers of music as did that of Mr. Bispham last night. The depths 
and heights and undulating plains of human emotions were displayed 
in all their phases. He has a truly marvelous capacity for descrip- 
tion.—Kingston Standard. 


Devine » spent a part of her vacation in her 








For over two hours last evening the large audience which had 
assembled to mect Mr. Bispham was held enthralled by the marvelous 
combination of talents wielded by the artist. He possesses a voice 
which is as near perfection as the most exacting critic might ex- 
pect, but that is not all. His remarkable dramatic genius and truly 
wonderful personality combined with his ability as a sipger and 
make of him an entertainer of an exclusive class—the men who has 
been accorded plaudits of the civilized world.—Montreal’ Witness. 





He is a great artist, and gave us a valuable lesson in the art of 
song interpretation. His resource, his diction and his general style 
made one glad he had come. The excerpt from Handel's “Scipio” 
was delivered with a breadth of legato phrasing which few present 
day singers succeed in approximating, and served as a model of sing- 
ing. The remarkable “Monotone” of Peter Cornelius was the last 
word in the mystery of pain; and the richness of humor disvlaved 
in the “Falstaff” song seemed inexhaustible.—Montreal Herald, 








Sibelius, the Finnish composer, gives the first petform- 
ance of his fourth symphony for the first time in Eng- 
land in October and returns at once to his Northern Jand. 





The reports in one of the New York papers that Paris 
is boycotting everything “German” evidently does not apply 
to German music and German musicians. 





MADAME DEVINE AND PARTY IN WYOMING. 
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MAX PAUER AND THE 





“EMPEROR” CONCERTO. 








Some idea of Max Pauer’s rank as 
learned 
London Daily Telegraph of December 5, 1911. 


a pianist may be 


from an extract of a criticism published in the 


The writer 
of the review introduces his analysis of the recital pro- 


gram in the following trenchant style: 


Max Pauer is one of those rare pianists whom it would seem 
almost indecent to criticise, even in the improbable event of his 
ever doing anything wrong It may be possible that somewhere or 
other in his armor there is a weak joint, but if there be, he has 
certainly not revealed its existence at any of the three concerts given 





in London during the present year 





As Tue Musicat Courter has previously stated, Pauer 
comes to this country in January, and will make his 


debut with the New York Philharmonic Society, Thursday 


evening, January 16, playing the mighty “Emperor” con- 


certo of Beethoven. He plays the same work again 
with the same orchestra in Carnegie Hall, Friday after- 
noon, January 17. These appearances will afford New 


Yorkers an opportunity to judge Pauer, and to hear him 


in a composition suited to his well 


intellect. 


poised and scholarly 


During the month of February, Pauer tours with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, playing at concerts in Bos 
ton, Brooklyn, Baltimore, Washington and Philadelphia 

rhe Pauer recitals will surely prove of special interest 
to the rapidly growing pianistic fraternity in this coun 
try, as this Stuttgart master is one of the greatest author 
ities on interpretation of the classics. This does not 


that he is in the least indifferent about modern composi 


mean 


tions. Pauer is a progressive in music along legitimate 


lines and his programs assure the proper balance be- 


tween the classic and the works of the newer schools in 


Above all will wel 


His 


great wehestras 


several countries. else, Americans 


come the sanity that is at the basis of Pauer’s art 
engagement thus early, by two of the 
indicates that his worth is already established in the New 


World as in the Old World 





A Missouri Bride. 


There are two kinds of brides—actua!l and imaginative 


‘Phe young lady in question is of the latter class. Her 
name is Leila B. Hughes and she comes from Missouri. 
Her home is in St. Louis but her heart is in music. She 





is not at present interested m matrimony except so tar 


as it applies to her work which is to enact the part of a 
bride every day and some days twice 
Miss Hughes, moreover, is only 


with her art that the real significance of the 


nineteen, and so deeply 
concerned 
term “bride” 
so that she is free to pursue her characterization and em- 


has not exerted its dire influence upon her, 
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PERHARDT 


Germany's Great Lieder Singer 


ERICH WOLF at the Piano 
In America, Jan., Feb., March, April, 1913 


Management : 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, New York 


(By special arrangement with DANIEL MAYER of London, 
Engtand> 
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bodiment of a bride without actually being one or want 


ing to be one. The special feature about this clever im 


personation is that to all intents and purposes she is the 


most bewitching bride one could wish to behold. Miss 


Hughes is probably the most married individual in ex- 
through the ceremony cight times a 
| 
I 


istence, for she goes 


week before 


multitudes of witnesses jut the fact that 


the ritual is not delivered by a licensed clergyman saves 
her from being a real married woman and an awful 
bigamist. 

The role is the principal one in the musical comedy 
‘The Two Little Brides,” a delightful concoction of good 
music and engeging fun with that inimitable comedian in 
the leading male part, James T. Powers. This comedy 
has been a success in New York and elsewhere and thi 


week is playing in Newark, N. J. Miss. Hughes was en 


gaged at a moment’s notice because of her splendid work 
in “The Chocolate Soldier” last year and because she 
made such a favorable impression upon the manager at 
the first hearing. She is a pupil of Baernstein-Regneas 
which is equivalent to saying that she is an artist 

In an interview last weck she said 1 am a very luck 
girl, and I attribute my success in great measure to the 
fact that I was born on Thanksgiving Day.” 

“How did you come to associate yourself with music 


aes 
comedy? 
luck also 
donna of ‘The 


“Why, that was a case of 
the prima 
Hall I, 


when 


pany fe who had understuche 
chance.” 

“And how do you like your work 
One never tires of the stage 


different You 


“I simply love it 


every performance is never play a 


twice alike because you have to make conditions suit the 
audience.” 

“Of what does your recreation consist 

“My favorite amusement is studying grand opera part 
I especially adore the modern French operas, and | have 


>» 


even played the part of ‘Madame Butterfly 


“What about your teacher 


“I am simply delighted with him. Mr. Regneas knows 
so much and explains everything so simply that you have 
no trouble whatever in understanding him. He makes 
singing just the easiest thing in the world. That is why 


I love to work with him.” 


“Your part in the ‘Two Little Brides’ suits you per 
fectly 

“Oh, then, you have heard it!” 

“Yes, and it might interest you to know why, for I care 


very little about musical comedy 
“Why not? I think they are perfectly fascinating.” 
‘Because one hears so much poor singing, and if there 

grates 


is one thing in the world that particularly upon my 


nervous system it is poor singing.” 
“That isn’t very complimentary.” 
“The compliment is implied. The reason I went to hear 


the ‘Two Little Brides’ was because some one informed me 


that you were a pupil of Baernstein-Regneas. That was 
enough. I knew what to expect.” 

“Thank you,” with a curtsey 

“What are your plans?” 

“We expect to make an extended tour but the route 
has not been completed as yet. We open next week in 


Newark. Then we will play single nights at Plainfield, 
Newburg, Poughkeepsie, Schenectady, and two nights in 
The week of October 7 will be devoted to Brook- 


I am so glad you 


Albany. 
lyn, after which we come to New York 


like my work and my teacher, and I hope that you 
, 


will 


come often to see the little Missouri bride.” 


of piano tuners do not appear to have 
hildren 


The children 


keener ears for have, 


harmony than ordinary 






Marcella Craft at Home. 

During the recent visit of the Pacific Coast manager, 
L. E. Behmyer of Los Angeles, to Munich he was the guest 
of honor at a small tea given by Marcella Craft, prima 
donna at the Royal Opera in that city, and also a Califor 
Miss Craft is 
terrace connected her 


ma citizen, fortunate in having a large 


with apartments, on which the ac 


companying picture was taken. I[t will be seen that she is 


loyal to her native State, one of the principal terrace deco 
rations being the California sunflower \ pleasant feature 
was the singing by Miss Craft of several 
Mrs. H. H. A 
Mrs 


a large studio 


of the afternoon 


songs by Beach with the composer accom 


panying Beach has a very pleasant apartment with 


in the same building and will spend the next 


year in Munich devoting her time to composition, and also 


doing some concert work in Germany for the introduction 


of her works 


Miss Craft's unvarying success at the Munich Opera has 


often been noticed in Tue Musicat Covurzer letters from 


that city and her teas have become a regular feature of th 
musical society life there At a recent afternoon thers 
were among the guests, Gracia Ricard who has been 


spending some time resting in Munich before leaving for 


er American season under Antonia Sawyer’s manage 


Philadelphia 
Samaroff-Sto 


conductor of the 


Orchestra, and |} 


ment; Leopold Stokowsky 


Symphony us wife, Olga 


kowsky, who has happily recovered trom her illness of 
last spring; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; M. and Madame 
Charles Cahier; Miss Kerr { Berlin; Rose O'Neill Wil 
son and her sister, Miss O'Neill, who intend to make a 
long stay in Capri; Graf Kurten from the mtendant’s office 





f the R ul © ? t R ‘ ‘ wh h me | 
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FOSTER & DAVID 


Present for 1912-13 Season 
Mme. Eleanora de Cisneros Harriet Ware 


Mile. Marguerite Starell Pray tthe ell 
Lucia Danham Tenor 
Seprase Frank Ormsby 
Ruth Harris Teoor 
Soprano The Olive Mead Quartet 
Arthur Philips Marie Nichols 
Baritone, London Opera Co. Vicliaist 
Clayton Robbins Annie Louise David 
Baritone Harpist 
Frederic Martin Haas Kronold 
Basso Cellist 
Corinne Weish Monica Dailey 
Cestralte Planist 


BONARIOS GRIMSON 
Eminent Violinist 


ad 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra, Areold Volpe. Conductor 
S00 Filth Avenue, New York City 
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ind learn is a very wise maxim. Reports in THe 
( ex have given a very good idea of the mu- 
Canada, but how far reaching this prog 

me to the realization of the writer 


vacation trip through several Canadian 
Toronto, where we came upon the 


ing with 


included a fine array of pianos among 
eful and artistic exhibits, we visited Montreal 
c and the eled through to the adjacent coun- 


1 led a trip up the beautiful Saguenay River 


y, 7 t ‘ ry much agog over the coming 
tival (announced in a recent issue of THe 
Courier) and equally alive to the merits of the 


ony Orchestra and the Hambourg Conser- 
With 


ichael Hambourg as director of the institution 


other music schools. 


y over the piano department, his sons, Jan and 

well known virtuosos, heading respectively the 
ections of the school, and Mark Ham 

iN irther luster to the name by the pianistic 
which have made him a figure of worldwide 


e Hambourg Conservatory of Music has already 


is one of the prominent features of musical 


MONTREAI 
ernight run brought us to Montreal, where the 
| naturally enough, was the home of Albert 
not irector of the Montreal Opera Company 
thick of things,” was his answer to the first greet 
ne his résumé of a lovely summer spent 





REAUPRE 





iar cripples and sick persons make 
we the hop of being cured 
ntinent listening to opera, hearing voices and 
terial in general for the comprehensive season 
r this embrace twelve weeks of opera in Mon 
nning November 4 and ending January 25; five 
in Quebec, January 27 to February 1; five per 
Ottawa, February 3 to 8, and a three weeks’ 
Toronto, February 10 to March 1 Che reper 
ice all of the well known [Italian operas, and 
Irench school while “Noél,” by 
{ e its first American performance in 
n 
f artis many of whom are to sing in the 
rati rganizations, following the system olf 
y Director Henry Russell, will include 
ey name 
\msd Edith Barnes, Le Choiseul, Bice 
Est} abit Beatrice LaPalme, Carmen 
. M nne Course, 
( " Leve 
I \ Rafaelo Diaz, 
Z Giuseppe Gaudenzi, Leon Laffitte, 
Emile Carmes, Rodolfo Fornari, 
( nni Polese, Jean Riddez 
( ard, Alt Huberty, Edouard 
R Olshansky, George White 
Louis Hasselimans and George 


nk S. Meighen and Mr. Jeannotte are both 


with the fine response from the public 


subscription guarantee which 


fy the rerath the concert season, Ellen 
cn " imager, announces Xaver Schar 
her opening attraction at Windsor Hall, October 


=/+ 


ies of matinees inaugurated by Mrs. Lawrence 
t the Princess Theater will open with a recital 
Madame Sembrich, October 8, to be followed by 
Calvé and her concert company, October 28: 
t and Kennerly Rumford in recital, January 27 


. L. M. 


and Adeline Genee, Marie Rappold, Max Pauer, Louis 
Persinger, John McCormack, and several artists of local 
reputation to follow on dates to be announced later, These 
mafinees are to be a special feature of the Montreal con- 
cert season, and are certain of being well supported, while 
an undertaking that has already received excellent financial 








YONGE STREET, TORONTO, CAN., 


Main business street of the city. 


encouragement, even thus far in advance, is the “Elijah” 
ink Operatic form, to be given at the Arena, November 1 
and 2. 

Ruben, well known for his brilliant work in 
bringing the Metropolitan Opera Company to Montreal 








REINALD WERRENRATH 


BARITONE 
Appears at the 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
October 2d and 3a 
For the Third Time 


Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 

















and many individual artists of renown, during the past 


three years, will open his fourth season at Windsor Hall, . 


October 4. Newly decorated, that auditorium under Mr 
Ruben’s management is a distinct asset to the city. 
(JUEBEC, 
A quaint, lovely city, with its numerous churches, hilly 
streets and French speech, Quebec now seems more like 
a city of the far gone sixteenth century than a town in 








PLACE 


IYARMES, MONTREAI 


up to date America. Nevertheless, we just happened to 
arrive September 9, on the day David Bispham, with Harry 
M. Gilbert at the piano, was announced to give one of 
his well known song recital programs, under the manage- 
ment of Arthur Lavigne. As may have been expected, 
the eminent baritone scored his usual overwhelming suc- 
cess 

Scheduled for the same course later in the season under 
are Madame Nordica for the 
evening of October 4 and Marry Hallock November 13. 

That one never loses sight of one’s colleagues was plainly 
evidenced when the writer met Kurt Schindler, conductor 


the Lavigne management 


cf the MacDowell Chorus of New York; Theodore Bauer, 
manager of and sponsor for the American performance of 
“Elijah” in operatic form; J. B. Costello, of Toronto, one 
of the workers in behalf of the Toronto Symphony Or- 
crestra, and L. M. Ruben and Ellen G. Lawrence on their 
own heath, so to speak, assembled in the corridor of the 
Windsor Hotel in Montreal (by some more politely termed 
the tea room, since it answers that purpose during the 
winter). 

The return to New York via the Great Lakes was an 
experience long to be remembered, and the renewal of 
work since then made more pleasurable because of the 
widened viewpoint gained from the fortnight’s jaunt 
through the Canadian country. 

Gertrupe F. Cowen. 





Baernstein-Regneas Teaches St. Louis Tenor. 

W. W. Mackenzie, tenor, and known as one of the 
“sweet singers” of St. Louis, a “hale and hearty fellow 
well met,” has been visiting in New York City of late and 
while in the metropolis made many new friends and estab- 
lished an impression as a man who is highly gifted mu- 
sically. 

Last week Mr. Mackenzie returned to St. Louis greatly 
improved as a singer, having put in some hard work this 
summer with Baernstein-Regneas, the eminent vocal in- 
structor of New York, whose sound principles are known 
far and wide in the musical world. Mr. Mackenzie an- 
nounces that it is his intention to spend three weeks eagh 
year in New York for the express purpose of perfecting 
his art under the wise guidance of Baernstein-Regneas in 
order that he may continually enlarge his scope of activity 
as a concert and oratorio singer in the Western field. 





Gay and Zenatello in Sportive Mood. 
Filled- with the nervous energy and love of fun which 
characterizes all their moods, Maria Gay and Giovanni 
Zenatello, the brilliant artist pair of the Boston and Chi- 














1, Giovanni Zenatello; 2, Maria Gay, and the Pichot Trio, which 
includeg; 3, Ricardo Pichot, violinist; 4, Louis Pichot, cellist 
(brothers of Madame Gay), and, 5, Eladi Casto, pianist. 

cago-Philadelphia Opera companies, posed thus for the 

camera man, while accompanied by the Pichot Trio. 

Gay and Zenatello, who returned October 22, are to open 
their season with the Chicago-Philadelphia organization 
in Philadelphia, October 31, in “Aida,” appearing in their 
respective roles of Radames and Amneris. 





The Mehans Resume. 


John Dennis Mehan and Mrs. Mehan had a very success- 
ful six weeks’ summer term of vocal teaching at Sea Girt, 
N. J., lasting into September. There were pupils, many of 
them themselves teachers, from various portions of the 
United States, who cannot study at any other period; ac- 
cordingly, they have taken a five years’ lease of the Sea Girt 
house, and next summer will double the capacity of possible 
student guests. It was an interesting, earnest crowd who 
studied the past summer, many planning to resume next 
year. Mr. and Mrs. Mehan have resumed their Carnegie 
Hal! (New York) lessons, having enrolled many former as 
well as new pupils, and Mr. Mehan, greatly benefited by 
the sea air, says “he looks for the biggest season they ever 
had,” and this means over a hundred lessons weekly. 





Felice Lyne Home from Foreign Shores. 

Felice Lyne, the young prima donna, who, with Orville 
Harrold, appeared at Hammerstein's London Opera House, 
returned to this country Saturday of last week on the 
steamer Baltic of the White Star line. Miss Lyne was 
accompanied by her mother, and both go back to Allen- 
town, Pa., on a visit to the Lyne home in that city. Miss 
Lyne’s father is a practising physician in Allentown. 





The Grand Rapids public schools are to be congratulated 
in having J. C. Beattie as supervisor of music. Mr. 
Beattie did fine work last year as director of music in the 
High School, and with a larger field to work in the out- 
look for public school music is very promising. 
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fifteen minutes’ ride by trolley car from the Union Stati: 











and ten minutes from East Liberty Station 
‘he quiet and picturesque surroundings of this tei 
The qu 1 pictur i 
LUDWIG HESS OUTLINES HIS PLANS. are prized features that are quickly recognized by guest 
and visitors Che decorative me is sracterized by 
rich and artistic sir ty, s nts mg ut 











in many handsome designs. Al! in all, the Hotel Schenley 


Ludwig Hess, the tenor and composer, returned to New genial nature and agreeable manners. He has made hosts is an ideal institution of its kind 
York a fortnight ago on board the Kronprinzessin Cecile of friends in New York as well as in other parts of the on 
¢ after spending six weeks in Eur ype with his wife and country, not only among the German element, but among Tina Lerner Finds UnKnown Admirers. 


children. Mr. Hess seemed animated as 


1¢ outlined his cultivated Americans. During a cruise taken by Tina Lerner around Nore 


plans for the season to a Musicat Courier representative 





pace rene on the steamer Meteor, the charming Russian pianist w 
First of all,” said Mr. Hess, “I shall have a concert 


| | ; 
asked to participate in the usual ship’s concert an 
. . ~ ° ° * l rt i 
tour of thirty-five appearances under the direction of Pittsburgh's Superb Hotel Schenley. , } ! 
wis ) I plied, playing a group of Chopin selections As s fir 
alter Anderson, my manag ho has booked me The Hotel Schenley ittsb “a, is one of the , ‘. 
R. Anderson, my manager, who has booked me The Hotel Schenley, at Pittsburgh, Pa., i we of the = iched a voice in the audience requested “Chopin's Study 
with many cl ‘ Rn seetabtea . Tiaak mevaiiieliie: atin ad hansstifeal 31 as one of the finest eaurpees " » : . , 
h many clubs and choral societie Sut something quite most beautiful, as well a ne of the finest equipped Thirds,” and Miss Lerner responded, No sooner had th 


as important is the new club which I have organized, hotels to be found anywhere west of New York City 


Small wonder is it that the popularity of this magnificent 
hostelry is at a high point not alone on the part of 
Pittsburghers, but with the traveling public as well 

Ihe Hotel Schenley is situated on four acres of private 
park and surrounded by ten of Pittsburgh’s leading insti- 


tutions, including tl 





Carnegie Institute of Technology 
the Carnegie Museum and Library, University Club, the 
University of Pittsburgh, the Million Dollar Baseball 
Park and others 

The Hotel Schenley is the center of the social and 
artistic life of Pittsburgh, many of the leading musical 











THE REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU 


HARRY P. HARRISON, Pres. PRED PELNAM, Manager 
Presents for the Season 1912-13 


A Superb Production of Parelli’s Brilliant One Act Opera 


“A LOVER’S QUARREL” 


IN ENGLISH 
Excellent Cast, Special Orchestra, Costumes, Scenery 


THREE DISTINGUISHED ARTISTS, **'** Sunswresy, Oo" 
EDMOND WARNERY, WILLY LAMPING 
and THEO. STURKOW RYDER 
CAROLINA WHITE, sovrace of tne chicago Grand Opera Co. 
FANNIE, BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER, 2." 
EDMOND WARNERY, Tenor of the Chicage Crand Opera Co 
GRACE HALL-RIHELDAFFER, Soprano of Pittsbarg at , 
VIOLET CLARENCE, The brilliant young English pianist Rt 
THEODORA STURKOW RY Fre tey whe 
LUDWIG HESS DELLA TAAL, Pianist Extraordinary applause ended than another voice asked f e Mende 


: 7 : | hr yt A id » Mien ‘ len a ” ‘ en 
to consist of sixteen professional singers—four quartets CHICAGO STRING QU oie « Members of the sohn-Lisz Wedding Mar | nand | me get 


stra ‘ 1 st 
1 Brano Steindel, ‘Cellist and Miss Lerner played this sé hier curiosit howe 


din So far, I have twelve well known singers enrolled and 
I hope by the middle of October t t ST 0 Edward J. Fr ae was greatly aroused by the fact that her tw rit 





ST OF TIN ERNER 





































} Wt} r rnb codigo quoenl oye ete og na pieces had been asked for, and immediately after t 
‘ “ late n +} . lecide - e } ‘ ‘ } r, and nim tat y i ‘ 
tion complete, and will then have Gottiet upon an ~ MAXIMILIAN DICK TRIO { Bestetine Meh. Visttatet ee ee Cee a 
propriate name. The aim of the new society will be the & . per Q . i 
presentation of such works as the cantatas, the ‘intimate’ For terms, dates, etc., address : One of her fellow passengers, it developed, had heard Mi 
cantatas which Bach wrote for performance at the St REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU Lerner when she played in recital in Carnegie H New 
Thomas Church in Leipsic; the ensemble compositions of CABLE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. 8. A. York, while the other had attended a concert in Leips 
Brahms, and other creations, which a body of finished } ew ng Ag 9 pw 7 age ony RA y RR and hus, though a « inger on ship rd - h i nOWwse 
singers of this number can sing to perfection. I shall admirers from different sections of the glob 
be the musical director and we are hoping to interest Miss Lerner’s American | t COM<ng sta is 
musical connoisseurs in many cities of this country ntinue from November to M and w extend to the 
“During the summer, I finished a new string quartet in ind dramatic events being given there during each season Pacific Coast 
A major, which will be played for the first time in New And, by the way, R. H. Heyn, the popular manager of : 
York this season; another new composition ready for is establishment, announces that this season promises to Madame von Doenhoff UniecKks Her Doors. 
performance is the ‘Cyclé of English Songs,’ the texts re Pate Ca. Helen von Doenhoff. t ntralt ’ cal ‘ 
taken from the poems of Robert and Elizabeth Browning, ee so aeiliealions thes Ee aS 2» 
from Shelley, Tennyson and from the Persian poet, Hafiz; Madison avenue. and 5 week te 
the English translations for the last named are by Alice easton. Madam » . , 
Mattullath \ third composition, which has been accept _” nly by appoin , 
ed by the John Church Company, is a cantata, entitled “ _ ® piok Madame Bac ; 
‘Love Immortal.” This is a sacred work with text from or cnere els ' ; = the on . ; 
sixteenth century poetry of mystical rather than dogmati \ " wing, p tla ; , ‘ ’ 
cal kind. “Immortal Love” is to be sung during the Doenhoff pupil wa , , . 
season, for the first time, at Saratoga, N. Y., by a large company 
chorus, assisted by the New York Symphony Orchestra Ri: ian TinainlanM gabe tens 
The conductor is Alfred Hallam. I have a symphon Chelsea Park. in the Catskil und 
under way and I am hoping to finish it soon wn greatly ber ed o the — 
“Then, I shall teach, as Tue Musica Courier has mounta me pup we la n Doenho# 
stated. Besides my engagement at the Von Ende Schoo! n June and st i all ner v ° and w , 
of Music, I have a large class of private puptlis ‘ ain er studies throug it fhe autttirmn and wir | 
“Last season, | myself studied for several months with wife of a prominent New York theatrical manag vd 
Oscar Saenger, and I regard it as time well spent; we the wifenf s orominent New York ormaniet are tv oe 
went over a large number of oratorio arias and songs in of Von Doe & wh — heard in coi Ne 
English, and Mr. Saenger’s advice about singing has also winter 
been of incalculable help to me One of the new Von Doenhoff sopranos | 
“I am very happy to be back in New York for an unusually lovely voice, and as the young w 
other season. All I regret is that my family cannot be ambitious and shows willingness to wor 
with me this year; the school year in Germany runs eee capi ianeal thinks she will be ready for an operetta position yea 
from Easter to Easter and were I to take my son and HOTEL SCHENLEY. PITTSBURGH next 
daughter away now they would lose a year, so my wife 
remains with the Idren at home in Munich Another be the most brilliant and active of any thus far experi- 
year, I shall have them with me, should the present mu- enced. Clement for Philharmonic. 
. sical activities detain me in America.” Musicians find the Hotel Schenley a haven of rest, ¢s- Edmond Clement, the distinguished Fre tenor 
Mr. Hess will have other news for the public in the pecially the traveling artists, who appreciate the comforts been engaged by the Philharmoni New \ 
eatly winter; in the meanwhile’ this learned musician will and varied attractions, both indoors and outdoors, to be for an appearance in of the rnegie H 
continue to work strenuously, as is the American fashion found in connection with the splendid caravansary, which in January, and as soloist w ' estta Df y 
Like most South Germans, Mr, Hess is a man with a_ is in close proximity to the center of Pittsburgh, is only at one of the concerts to be given in March 
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Cnc I.. September 41, 1012 tary and manager; Elizabeth Pillow Oliver, who is well 
Chicago musicians who went to Europe te ap- remembered in Chicago, is head of the vocal department, 
n recita opera, have returned to this and C. Borris Grant, a pupil of Josef Lievinne, heads the 
known alter an absence of one or two years piano department, The Musical Art Institute, judging 
p ir going The best reason for this from the catalogue at hand, must be a very strong insti- 
that during their stay in Europe they did not _ tution. 
ragemen nounting to anything and therefore nme 
ppeared and by from the professional Rosa Olitzka has just returned from the East where, as 
h ad once entered and, upon their recorded previously, she won her customary success. Mad- 
ng kn failures the musical fraternity in ame OlitzKa, as already announced by THe Musica 
wn kept away from them, In the musical Courier, has been engaged to appear at the dedication of 
1s well as in any other branch of “artistic in- the new auditorium in Toronto, October 8, 9, 11 and 12. 
e world likes a winner Madame Olitzka will give her annual song recital under 
nner the direction of F. Wight Neumann in Chicago, Novem- 
The Civil Service Board of the West Chicago Park ber 10, at the Studebaker Theater. November 18, 19 and 
will hold the following examinations on 20 she will appear in Newark, Morristown and East 
und at the places given in each case. The eligi Orange, N. J. Other Eastern dates will be published in 
return from these examinations will be used the near future and from the data which have been sup- 
ting vacancies and those which may arise in the _ plied to this office by Madame Olitzka it might be added 
tw ul \pplications may be obtained at the office that the season 1912-13 will be one of the best in the 
yard in Union Park or at the West Park play- career of this Johnston artist. 
inds. Examination No. 53—musical director, class D, mneaue * 
ud ys $1.50 per hour. Original entrance. To be Norman Mason, tenor and a pupil of Herman Devries, 


Park No. I, 


October 12, 1912, at 10 a. m., at West 


Ch ‘ e and Nobel street. Subjects: special sub- 
veight of five; experience, weight of three; educa- 
nal, weight of two Special subject: a test in piano 


written test of candidates quali- 


rform duties given Below. The 


laying and an oral and 
duties of 


director are to organize and instruct orchestras 


ind choruses at a playground and to conduct concerts and 


tertain Applications must be filed in the office 
ward in Union Park before 5 p. m., October 11, 

gI2 

=RRe 

The M il Art Institute of Oklahoma City has sent 
this office its prospectus for the season 1912-13. The 
which is situated at 124-126 West Fifth street, be- 
veen nson and Broadway in Oklahoma City, 1s a 
hree t y nnilding me of the best of its kind devoted 
ively to music Che Musical Art Institute may well 
e proud of the confidence of the Oklahoma City popula- 
n and nearby inhabitants, who have made the new home 
vility The studios are said to be modern in every 
well ventilated,.and the walls and floors sound 
f The recital ha a seating capacity of 750 and 
ised for pupils’ recital J. Gerald Maaz is the 


department; Frank H. Scheiner, secre- 





ee 
BUSH TEMPLE CONSERVATORY 
North Clark St. and Chicago Ave., Chicago 
KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director 
The Leading School of 
MUSIC, ACTING, 
LANGUAGES, EXPRESSION 


A Faculty of Over 50 Teachers of National 
Reputation Inclading : 


Mme Jelle Rive-Kiag 





Wareld vee Mickwitz 





Guy Herbert Woodard Edgar A. Heleon 
Frank 8. Webster Martin€ ailmann 
Mme. Justine Wegener Emi! Lecteree 
Franz Wagner May Julia Riley 
Eleaner Smith Edward Overak 





be Department of PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC a special feature. 
SCHOOL OF ACTING The most thoroughly equipped School 

Acting in Chicago. Offers students practical stage training 
ORCHESTRAL TRAINING under the conductorship of Mr. Balimann 
4 complete faculty for all orchestral instruments 


The only incerporated conservatory in Chicago with 8 
Boarding Department. 

As special catalogues are issued for each department, please 
mention the course in which you are interested Fall term 


For further information address: 


E. SCHWENKER, Registrar. 


begins Sept. oth 











BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


1912-8 EASON-—1913 

Exclusive Concert Direction : 
REDPATH MUSICAL BUREAU 

Cable Building, Chicago, Is. 





is singing in the quartet of the American Church in Paris. 
Mr. Mason, while in Chicago, appeared in several of the 
under the direction of Mr. 


operatic productions given 


Devries. ut tel 
RAR : 

Oscar Hatch Hawley, manager of the Cincinnati Or- 
chestra, passed through Chicago last week on his way back 
from the West. Mr. Hawley announces that the Cincin- 
nati Orchestra will appear in Chicago under the local 
Wight Neumann on April 6. 

nner 

Theodore S. Bergey, while in Berlin, met his old friend 
William Alton Darrock, formerly of Chicago, who told 
him many reminscences of Chicago musical life some 
twenty years ago when Darrock was living on Michigan 
avenue. Mr. Bergey announces that his operatic school 
will open on October 1 and that his studios will be located 
on the fourth floor of the Fine Arts Building. 

aae 

Karleton Hackett will give a series of lectures on the 
“Modern Opera” before the students of the American Con- 
servatory, beginning in November. The lectures will have 
musical illustrations by members of the faculty. Mr, Hack- 
e’t is widely known as an authority on operatic matters and 
his work is ably presented by former pupils in some of the 
United States and 


management of F. 


principal operatic companies of the 
Europe. 
nReR 

Frederik Frederiksen has just received from his former 
Sauret, five volumes of his “Gradus ad 
Violiniste,” op. 365, which has just been 
On the front cover Mr. Sauret wrote: 
“To my old dear pupil and friend, Frederik Frederiksen 
in remembrance of his affectionate Emile Sauret, London, 
August 1, 1912.” Mr. Frederiksen teaches on Wednesday 
afternoon and Saturday all day at 426 Fine Arts Building, 
and other days his lessons are given at his residence studio, 
422 St. James Place. Mrs. Frederiksen, who has just re- 
turned from her vacation, spent on the Continent, teaches 
piano at the Frederiksen studios on Wednesday and Sat- 


teacher, Emile 
Parnassum du 


published in Leipsic 


urday. 
nae 
Metta K. Legler, soprano, who left Chicago last year to 
head the vocal department at Sayre College, Lexington, 
Ky., has returned to Chicago, where she will remain, 


teaching at 606 Kimball Hall. Miss Legler, who has won 
success not only as a vocal instructor, but also in recital 
and concert, has secured many important engagements for 
this season and will be found only twice a week at her 
studios, the other days being reserved for engagements. 
Miss Legler can be reached at the Del Prado Hotel, where 
she has made her home, or at Kimball Hall. 
xa na & 

‘Lhe department of public school music of the American 
Conservatory has begun its work with an attendance which 
msures a new record. QO. E. Robinson is one of the best 
known instructors in that field. The reputation of this de- 
partment is best attested by the fact that every one of the 
eighteen of last year’s graduates has secured a desirable 
position. The series of Saturday afternoon recitals will 
begin October 5, with a recital by Ramon H. Girvin, vio- 
linist, and Charles La Berge, baritone, at Kimball Hall. 

znR 

Frank Bibb, pianist and a product of Minneapolis, Minn., 
made his Chicago debut at the Auditorium Recital Hall 
on Thursday evening, September 19. Mr. Bibb, who is an 
instructor of French and German in New York University, 
and plans to complete his studies abroad in the near future, 
is a pianist of high attainments, judging from the report 
of the concert as reviewed by one of the writer's assistants. 
Mr. Bibb’s playing was a real treat. It was brilliant, clean- 
cut and force. He has a thorough command of technic and 
splendid foundation for doing big things. He 
will grow interpretatively with broader experience. Schu- 
mann’s “Scenes from Childhood” was given with delicacy. 
Beethoven's sonata, op. 53, was brilliantly executed. The 
MacDowell numbers. were delightful. The Henselt étude 
octave study was done with much facility. Mr. Bibb has 
a pleasing presence and the audience was warm in its ex- 
pressions of approval. 


has a 


nRne 

F, Wight Neumann has just returned to Chicago from 
his annual trip abroad. Mr. Neumann will give concerts 
and recitals every Sunday afternoon during the entire 
season until the beginning of May. He will bring, as 
usual, the leading artists of the world. His opening con- 
cert will be a recital by Madame Schumann-Heink in an 
entirely new program, followed by recitals by Herbert 
Witherspoon, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Company; 
Marie Rappold, prima donna soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company; Mischa Elman, the Russian violin vir- 
Rosa Olitzka, contralto, etc. Of orchestral asso- 
ciations Mr. Neumann will bring the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra and the Philadelphia Orchestra with its new 
leader, Leopold Stokowski, who will be remembered as 
having made such a sensational success in Chicago last 
year as conductor of the Cincinnati Orchestra. The dates 
of the artists engaged are as follows: Madame Schumann- 
Heink, song recital, Orchestra Hall, Sunday afternoon, 
October 13; Herbert Witherspoon, basso, song recital, 
Studebaker Theater, Sunday afternoon, October 20; Marie 
Rappold, song recital, Studebaker Theater, October 27; 
Mischa Elman, violin recital, Studebaker Theater, Novem- 
ber 3; Rosa Olitzka, contralto, song recital, Studebaker 
Theater, November 10; Paulfst Choristers, Father W. J. 
Finn, director, concert, Studebaker Theater, November 17; 
Georg Henschel, baritone, song recital, Studebaker Thea- 
ter, December 1; Louis Persinger, violin recital, Stude- 
baker Theater, Sunday afternoon, December 8; Gottfried 
Galston, German pianist, recital, Studebaker Theater, De- 
cember 15; Alma Gluck, prima donna soprano, Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company of New York, song recital, Stude- 
baker Theater, December 29; Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, 
piano recital, Studebaker Theater, January 12; Léon Rains, 
Royal Dresden Opera, song recital, Studebaker 
Theater, January 19; Ernest Schelling, piano recital, Stude- 
baker Theater, February 2; Max Pauer, piano recital, 
Studebaker Theater, February 9; Elena Gerhardt, German 
lieder singer, song recital, Studebaker Theater, February 
16; Marcella Sembrich, the soprano, recital, Orchestra 
Hall, February 23; Jeanne Jomelli, soprano, recital, Stude- 


tuoso; 


basso, 
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baker Theater, March 2; Leo Slezak, the Czech ar Luella Chilson-Ohrman’s Recitals. ; vember 13—Recital, Abingdon. Va 
Metropol Opera Compa jew York, recital, Stude ae ‘ ovember 14——Recital, New Bern, N. | 
opontan peta ompany, New : v ° . Luella Chilson-Ohrman’s season opens October 21, and November 16—Rx Raleigh. N. ¢ 
. ‘ baker Theater, March 9; Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold mt . ‘ 
Stok k ; : , : the Chicago soprano will sing in ten concerts prior to het November 16—Recital. Greens Nr 
tokowski, conductor, orchestral concert, date be an : : : : - : : _ al 
ree ene Sane ee ae appearance with the Chicago Apollo Club, November 3 November Recital, Winsts ulem, N. ¢ 


nounced later; Mischa Elman, second violin recital, Or 





chestra Hall, March 28; Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, How Florence Mulford Escaped. 


orchestral concert, April 6; Mischa Elman, farewell violin 





' . Some say there is no such thing as Fate Lhere is 
recital, Orchestra Hall, April 13; Madame Schumann- a thing, however, as Destiny. It was not intend hat 
Heink, second and last song recital, Orchestra Hall, Florence Mulford should be lepri ed of « tr 
April 20. the general artistic welfare of art, and so it happened that 
| nee ; : she is still alive and actively engaged in f ling he le 
' Ragna Linne has resumed her duties at the American tiny. The precise reason for this is d what son 
' Conservatory after a protracted vacation. Madame Linne would call luck, but the fact is Ul had she carried 
. has for many years occupied an enviable position among program on her last visit abroad s ould eever have 
America’s concert singers and vocal teachers. It will returned to tell the tale’ Madame Mulford had engag 
doubtless interest her many admirers to learn that after passage from New York to Chet re, intending 
a few years of comparative silence she will again resume from there te England. She met on the steamer a voune 
her concert and recital work. Madame Linne, in a short woman who was returning to England to be married d 
interview with THe Musica Courier representative, con the two became fast friends. On arrival at Chet 5 
tradicted the rumor that she is to leave America to reside Madame Mulford found it necessary to alter her plans a 
in Paris. She will be here for the whole season. Among go direct to German She bade good by t oe com 
her successful pupils may be mentioned Miss E. Ooster nanion. who set off otis Sar ty scale Benak 
huis, who has been engaged as director of the vocal de When Madame Mulford reached her destination she re 
é partment at Central College, Conway, Ark. and Maud ceived the startling news that the cab her friend had take 
Helmey, in the same capacity at the Wagner Mus‘cal Col had been wrecked in an accident and the lady k 1 Had 
a lege, Beaver Dam, Wis. Madame Mulford accompanied her friend this a 
i nner would never have been written 


Charles L. Wagner, onée of Chicago, and now one of 


the most successful managers of New York, was in Chicago Btene eat Organ Recital in Rochester, Pa 
‘ ; , Pa. 
Saturday, September 21, and called at the Chicago office 





=. i . . Belle Andriessen resented } } etl Zimume man n 
of Tue Musicat Courter. During the course of an inter or ne Peosk =e 
. ’ nano am rean recita ut «othe *resbyterian Church i 
view with the writer Mr. Wagner announced that he had " car age 
: ° . Rochester, | Thursd evening, September 19, assist 
reached his twenty-fourth birthday on September 20. Mr 
. by Mrs. Herbert W. Doug pran nd Mrs. Rol 
Wagner must have forgotten the years of nursery to be 
: . ‘ M. Snyder mtralt l regan works p 1 wer y 
added to his given age. Mr. Wagner, who is the asso Faull Tt . x 
> " aulkes emare and ihomas in jam ti 
ciate manager with R. E. Johnston, has taken New York aa? : = 
m ° ~ ( ded numb y | UKOWSKY { t ide b le 
by surprise. When he left Chicago to become manager of Mact) 1. DAI , 
“a P ‘ * . sac lLJOWE s ; ibe ~ t ii ct ‘ 
the St. Paul Orchestra and later moved on to New York, : : 
: LUELLA CHILSON-OHRMAN The songs anda we Saint.Gatne Rahect Fran 
other managers smiled and thought that a Middle West , . 
, impana it w i nt ar wortity ! 
anage Goths id make a very p rure, but c:. -¢ , 
manager m x0tham would make a very poor hgure, bu Six of these engagements are recitals. Following are th cert in Boston. New Y k or Ber 


Mr. W agner turned the tal les on many of them, His won cities in which Mra, Obrman will slac. and the dates 
derful bookings of Alice Nielsen, Riccardo Martin, Rudolph 


: . October Recital, Oshkosh, Wis 
Ganz, John McCormack, Adeline Genee, and all the John October 26—Biscienl, Edeoweter Cocstry Clal 
ston galaxy of stars, has placed him at the head of his October 23—Recital, Schubert Club, St. Pauw 
profession. Riccardo Martin and Rudolph Ganz are to give October 24—Recital, Winona, Minn 
. October 25—Recital, Rochester, Mi 
a joint recital at Beloit next Monday evening, September , — ’ 





toher . nal 2° ~ t neolt 4 , iby 
23. “I had to open my season very early in the States,” —_Octcher s8- Recital. Cede Rane le ENGLISH PIANIST 
said Mr. Wagner, “in order to fulfill all my engage October 29, 30 and 31—Recitals, La Crosse, Wis WILL MAKE A SHORT TOUR IN AMERICA THIS SEASON 
ments inside of the musical year, and as in the case of M« November 3-—“Elijah”—Apolle Club 1912-1913 
Cormack, I have had to ask some of my artisis to prolong oe : oe a — Management: ANTONIA SAWYER 
their stay with us for a longer period. McCormack, who re 1 ee, Se 2 1425 Broadway . ad - New York 


: ; : November 11—Recital, St. Louis, Mo MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
“+ ~ has been granted one month off from Covent Garden Thea - ~~ 





ter, London, will remain on this side of the water until 


May 6. The last time I saw you here | informed you that SOPRANS, Metrepelins Cosme Company 
the prospects for a brilliant season were most gratifying, Address ter Dates: F. O. RENARD 


25 West 424 Street, New York 
but today those prospects have turned into solid engag« 





ments for all our artists.” Tae Musica Courter’s Chica 


- ’ 
go representative then ventured to say to Mr. Wagner that The World Famed ’Cellist 
during his many trips around his territory for Tue Mt Management : ANTONIA SAWYER 
sicaAL Courter he had heard many flattering remarks con 1425 Broadway - . New York 


cerning the astute New York manager, who smilingly an 


swered: “J have some enemies, but have many friends, and : 
the way my artists ‘deliver the goods’ makes more friends —— rireh A 1 de arma 
for me.” The writer also asked Mr. Wagner if he was ich, Sieeeee ona. 3908 a 
still writing poetry to Mr. Condon’s music, remarking that TEACHES THIS SUMMER 
their song dedicated to Madame Schumann-Heink, which Member Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
. has just been published, was to be heard this season in GEORGE Address: 5528 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago 


many programs given by the famous contralto. “Yes, 
said Mr. Wanner“ Available Entire Season for Concerts E. L. BRIGGS, Secretary 


we have just written a charming littl 











song for Alice Nielsen called ‘May.’ It is in the best vein 


Of Cease Consens gen, and: 2 hope: Me lyrits sry woeres LENA DORIA D EVINE mt cae 
of the music. In order not to be too artistic we have also 
' written a coon song, entitled “Mandy Lay,’ which is a take Lamperti Method 


off on Kipling’s ‘On the Road to Mandalay.” Writing Sole Teacher of the American Prima Donna Blanche Dullicid 
classical songs, coon songs, and making a record for book- STUDIO: Metropolitan Opera House Bullding, 1426 Broadwey - NEW YORK 


ing artists is a reputation that few young men of twenty 


four springs can boast, and Wagner is to be congratulated PIAN TS’ rt 
on having accomplished so much in his young life 
W. Spech sdb wr N merger 
5 1 hi own vio - r of Ne Or- 
. Specht, the well known in teacher of New Or ANTONIA SAWYER 
leans, and Mrs. Specht, vocal and piano teacher, after a five 
Season i912-13 


weeks’ stay in Chicago and vicinity, returned to New Or 








leans and will open their studio in that locality on Ox 


ae et Mr.and Mrs. CLARENCE EDDY 


Siby] Sammis MacDermid, soprano, and Arthur Middle 


ton, basso, will furnish the program at the first Illinois O ye G A N A N D so N G iQ E C¢ | ‘x A L ay 


* Athletic Club ballad concert, which will be given before the 
members and friends of the Illinois Athletic Club Sunday SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER (ONLY) 
afternoon, September 29, at 4 o'clock Rene Devares. Address, MUSIC NEWS - . A e ng - e ° @ e ° ° KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO 





“Uncle Reuben, do you remember that statue you saw a 
e when you went up to town last year?” 
“I kinder recollect a statoo in the park or somewhere 

thereabouts.” 


“Was it equestrian?” Soloist with the Th odore Thomas Or 3d American Tour—Jan., Feb., March and April, 1913 
“Well, now I ain’t so sure about that; but I think parts chestra, Chicago; New York Philharmonic Exclusive Management : HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, 29 Wes! 42d St., Hew York 


of it was.” Orchestra; Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. BALDWIN PIANO USED 
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y You ember 24, 1912 
manager, will present some of her 
\fternoon Popular Concerts 

! te Dr. M. Baumfeld, director. The 


October 6, at 3 p. m., 


be Sophie Traubmann, prima donna 
Metropolitan Opera Company) ; 

(Ouartet nd others to be announced, Ma- 
heard in the Grau regime, returning 

t A be her reappe arance alter some 
Quartet | refined salon music with 

| l'riedberg expects Ludwig Breitner; 

ck. He succeeds Ernest Hutche 

Pe | te i comes under the exclu- 
en f Cones Direction Leonard, Miss 
eri representative Breitner was here 

en he won honors with leading or 

e heard in recitals in New York 

t later going on tour through the 

( rg artist re: Bedrich Vaska, cellist; Mar 
Kocian; Lucy Phillips, so 


iritone Edmund \ Jahn, who 


tour with Farrar, and has many ora 
’ The Messiah” in several cities 
nme”, 
mer n composer, pianist, organist 
n that his Annabel Lee,” song 
vith the tul rchestral accom 
y the People’s Symphony Society 
|. Another Poe poem has been 
[r. Dunn, vi Eula Lume,” for tenor and 
oser himself describes it as “a weird 
ork thapsody, taking a tale from 
as subject, for French horn, cymbals 
ly to be produced at the Manu 
\ violin sonata is ready for per 
1) flartman! “Seven Last Words” is to 
st. Patrick's R. C. Church, Jersey 
RR 
has a class in choir singing at Colum 
tudent receiving individual lessons 
e the rse will be eligible for salaried 
Chapel, connected with the univer 
t esday and Friday, Room 608, 
p. m., and is open to men and women 
mRe 
favorite violinist, with Ethel Morris, 


it a private residence Deal, N. J., 
works by Drdla, Sarasate, Kreisler 


ng enthusiastic applause Ira Jacobs was 
RRR 
ub enjoyed a novel and delightful pro- 
t Dinner, Hotel Marseilles 


Nigl 


yunders, was the chairman 


program was received with 


e Kahn Trio, talented youngsters in 
e ve numbers on the violin, piano and 
i nond ¢ rter sang everal operatic selec 
all ind Mrs. Lou Parrish, a bride of a 
é me classical and popular numbers. Miss 
m the program, was obliged to sing, 
‘ delightfully nd William Homan made a 
é Among the large company present 
I t 4 Mr | hiendorf, ot Mexico, 

, it Te 

nn, 


Edward Bromberg, sang 
as oftert ry solo at 
ch September 232 He showed a fine, 
‘ wsical nature, and very distinct 


h make him a valued solo member 


nRe 
Burritt opened his New York studio 
} 1 of pupils, others announc- 
ng in the near future. Kath 
ghter, gave her program of “Indian 
ith introductory remarks by herself, 
( } schel’s me, in Scotland, during the sum 








mer. She and Mrs. Burritt are now on the way home, 
returning to the metropolis October 16. 
nme 

Moritz E. Schwarz continues his Wednesday noon organ 
recitals, Trinity Church, today (September 25), by playing 
the following music: Overture to “Euryanthe,” Von Weber ; 
“Intermezzo,” Noble; Variations in E flat, Faulkes; “In- 
vocation,” Ashmall; Finale in E flat, Guilmant. Follow- 
ing is the program for Wednesday, October 2: 


Grand Choeur in A...... -s Ti bknresaee Faulkes 
Vereet Ge Proceeem  oiicccds sc cncncvtvevveccesoencoscesaee Dubois 
ee Se errr mney Tey eeL UTE Pee Hesse 
Sth: RGN Sa 00s ccin én de Red beede ee csthe ss ckeds URE fess Omvea Ne Lyon 
Grand Choeer td Acccdstscve cegeccepicorescéqpwaaesccsevns Kinder 


Zener 
Mrs. Emory Jones (“Edna Marione”) has taken an 
apartment-studio at 2 West Thirty-ninth street, furnishing 
it in highly artistic fashion, with pictures of notable musical 
and literary personages who are her personal friends. She 
appeared in Italy in various operatic productions, making a 
hit as Lola. Oratorios and sacred solos she sings with dig- 
nity and befitting style. The present writer heard her sing 
“Hear Ye, Israel,” admiring her dramatic spirit and re- 
fined interpretation, 
Ree 
Tomijiro Asai, Japanese tenor, sang at various notable 
summer resorts with success, including Richfield Springs, 
when the Richfield Daily said: “Mr. Asai has a sweet tenor 
His repertory includes 
original songs in Japanese, excerpts from Japanese opera, 
Japanese songs in English, folk-tales, dramatic and humor- 


voice and sings with expression.” 


ous readings, and sacred solos for church services. Two 
of his published songs, harmonized by Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, and sung by Alice Nielsen, are “Harvest Song” 
and “Love Song.” 
ee 
Edith M. Clover, the charming young pianist, whose an- 
nual recital was very successful, spent the summer at Deal 
Seach, N. J., returning recently. 
nur 
Walter H. Robinson, tenor and singing teacher, resumes 
He has also 
a vocal course given in class, and special course for 


instruction October 2, at 7o9 Carnegie Hall. 


teachers —-—-———— - 
Press Tributes to Arthur Hackett. 
With the start of a new musical season, Arthur 
Hackett, the popular young tenor, already has a number 

















ARTHUR HACKET! 


ot dates secured and many more pending. which 


augur a particularly brilliant season with a much enlarged 


sphere for his activities. As tenor soloist with the Frank 
Croxton Quartet Mr. Hackett will tour the Middle West- 
ern and Southern States during the fall and winter, in ad- 
dition to his appearances in New England and vicinity. 
The appended notices are comments on some of Mr. 
Hackett’s last season festival and concert appearances: 

Mr. Hackett made his first bow to a St. Albans audience last 
evening, but the only regret expressed at his appearance here was 
that he sang only in the chorus number. In his solo work in this 
connection, however, he gave great pleasure to the audience. Mr. 
Hackett’s voice is of good range and remarkable sweetness of tone 
and he has an air of enjoyment in singing that carries his hearers 
with it.—St. Albans, Vt., Messenger. 





The tenor, Arthur Hackett, of Boston, was new to Montpelier, 
but the beautiful tenor numbers, which are many in this work, lost 
nothing by his interpretation. Mr. Hackett’s tones were admirably 
true, sweet and effective—Montpelier, Vt., Morning Journal. 





The opening selection, “The Wedding Feast,” by Coleridge-Taylor, 
sung by Arthur Hackett and chorus, a most pretentious work, roused 
the enthusiasm of the audience, so well was it rendered. Mr. 
Hackett has a pleasing tenor voice of fing quality and volume, and 
his execution made the fact apparent why he has met with unusual 
success in Boston and other cities where he is a prime favorite.— 
Montpelier, Vt., Evening Argus. 





The work introduces the song of Chibiabos, “he the sweetest of 
musicians,” and this song of love and longing was sung by Arthur 
Hackett, tenor soloist of Boston. The solo is a delicate word picture, 
delightful to the sense of hearing, and was sung as only Mr. Hackett 
might be expected to sing it—with sweetness of tone, with fire of 
longing, and depth of passion.—Montpelier, Vt., Morning Journal. 





Arthur Hackett, the tenor, was the first to be heard in the recita- 
tive, “Come Ye My People,” and the succeeding aria, “Every Valley 
Shall Be Exalted.” His rendition of the shorter aria, “Behold and 
See if There Be Any Sorrow,” was marked by a pathos that was 
touching, while his interpretation of the solo, “Thou Shalt Break 
Them,” showed a musical perception fully adequate to its demands.— 
Clinton, Mass., Item. 





Mr. Hackett, as Prince Henry, was pleasing, having an unusually 
rich and pleasing tenor voice which was especially suited to his part 
in “The Golden Legend.” A voice of pure quality, combined with 
an artistic understanding of the part, made him at once popular, 
and encores were frequent and merited.—Quincy, Mass., Times. 





Johanna Bayer-Lee, Stockhausen Disciple. 

Johanna Bayer-Lee, principal assistant for four years to 
Julius Stockhausen (pupil of Garcia) at Frankfort-on- 
Main, Germany, has located in a handsome residence 
studio, 502 West 113th street, New York, telephone 3065 
Morning. Some years ago THe Musicat Courter sent a 
special representative to a concert given by Bayer-Lee 
pupils, and the present writer, detailed to that affair, re- 
calls with pleasure the excellent showing made. It is well 
known that Professor Stockhausen combined the best 
principles of the Italian and German schools, perhaps best 
expressed as German thoroughness engrafted upon Italian 
vocal art. The result drew pupils to him from all parts 
of the world, to whom Stockhausen is a god, by whom 
they swear. 

Madame Bayer-Lee is known and personally recom- 
mended by leading artists and composers, such as Georg 
Renschel, Anton Von Rooy, Engelbert Humperdinck, Lud- 
wig Mautler, of Vienna, etc. Of residents of New York, 
Rudolph Schirmer and Mrs. Edward G. Love recommend 
her, and this is partly based on the results obtained by 
Madame Bayer-Lee, in giving each pupil individual treat- 
ment, just as a surgeon does. She also spent a year in 
Italy studying methods, and in consequence she has the 
key to vocal knowledge. 

Playing a virtuoso piano accompaniment, singing, and 
possessed of sound musical culture, Madame Bayer-Lee 
combines in herself the ability to form and place the pupil’s 
tones, teach them a song or an aria, and inculcate correct 
style. Some pupils have to go to two different teachers 
to obtain this. 





“Elijah,” Bauer and Kronberg. 


A confidential bit of news that will be of general interest 
came to light recently in connection with the production of 
“Elijah” in operatic form, and is herewith published. 

In 1838 when Mendelssohn was making his first draft 
of scenes and passages for the oratorio of “Elijah” he fre- 
quently consulted his friends Schuring and Bauer about it. 
On September 9, 1836, he was betrothed in the town of 
Kronberg. 

In the fall of 1912 Theodore H. Bauer and S. Kronberg 
organized the first American production of Mendelssohn's 
“Elijah” in operatic form, which only goes to prove that 
Mendelssohn is still in the hands of friends. 
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Phone sssq B. B., 
08 Hemenway Street 
Boston, September 21, 

With the return of Dr, Carl Muck as 
tor which he has shown himself pre-eminently fitted, 


Sits 
conductor, a post 
with 
a brilliant and varied list of soloists consisting of the ap 
and with the changes 
the 


season <¢ of 


pended names of worldwide 
in the personnel of the orchestra, 
view of the 
gives promise of unusual bril 


repute, 
single 
the 


made with 


increasing its efficiency, present 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 





liance, both from the standpoint of artistic excellence as 
well as material prosperity. From the opening concert, 
October 11, to the closing one, May 3, 110 concerts are 
announced, the usual twenty-four in Boston, with the same 
rumber of rehearsals, a series of eight in Cambridge, ten 
in New York, five each in Philadelphia, Baltimore. Wash 
ington, Brooklyn and Providence, three each in Hartford, 
Worcester and New Bedford, single concerts in several 
other New England cities, and for their annual Western 
trip six concerts in Albany, Toronto, Buffalo, Cleveland 
Ann Arbor and Detroit The soloists so far announced 
for the Boston concerts number fourteen and include 
Singers—Julia Culp, Elena Gerhardt, Marie Rappold, Mag 
gie Teyte and Herbert Witherspoon. Pianists—Germain« 
Schnitzer, Leopold Godowsky, Max Pauer, George Proc- 
tor and Norman Wilks. Violinists—Ysaye, Kreisler and 
Anton Witek. Cellist—Otto Urack 
nere”e 

Only one more example of her ability to “make good” 
comes the announcement that Marie Sundelius, soprano, is 
engaged for a song recital at the University Virginia, 


December 5. Mrs. Sundelius made her first appearance at 
Charlottesville during July at a two days’ festival given 
under the auspices of the university, and the above re 


engagement follows as a result of her former succes 
ee 
Director Henry Russell left London on the Olympic 
September 17 for New York and is expected in Boston by 


the end of the week. Before sailing Mr. Russell expressed 


himself in enthusiastic terms of Mary Garden's impersona 


tion of Tosca, which she recently gave at the Opera 
Comique in Paris and which she will repeat Boston and 
other American cities during the coming season 
nemre 
For a month or more in November and December, Mr 


Zenatello, 


Andreas Dippel’s company in | 


tenor of the Boston Opera House, will sing with 


] 
*hiladelphia and Chicago, 





taking the heroic and romantic parts that used to fall to 
Mr. Bassi. His new public will hear him in the fulness 
of his powers. Later in the season, of course, Zenatello 
will return to Boston 

2Re, 

Anna Miller Wood, the popular Boston contralto, who 
kas been in California illustrating Thomas Whitney 
Surette’s lectures on the “Appreciation of Music,” at the 
summer session of the University of California, will re 
sume teaching at her Boston studio, October Among 
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the talented California girls who will 
Wood this winter are Eleanor Morris, 
Milliette, who is already 
and who 
French song at several musical clubs near Boston 
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study 
ot 
known 


Palo 


Marie-Estclle as 


complished singer will give lecture-recitals on 


that when he 


December, 


the sends word 


symphony concerts here in 


Kreisler, 
the 


Fritz 


appears at he 


rurposes to play for the first times in America a new con 


certo for violin and orchestra by Weingartner. He will 


play the work in various cities of Germany. Tae Musica 


Courier published this news several weeks 


~al pl 
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ago 


New York 


and by 


Katherine Lincoln's ve and Bos 


ton are now being rounded into shape October 1 


will be in full swing, with every prospect for a splendid 


season in both cities 
nner 
the White 


Stewart's 


Word ha 
of this city, 
that 


present 


s been received by Smith Company, 


“Legends of Yo 


Schumann-Heink has placed them 


publishers of H. J 
Madame 


season's 


semite,” 


on het program and will sing them at her 
She ilso Sig 


will 
Wagner 


recitals in different of the country 
“My Heather 


Oscar P. ¢ 


parts 


Belle,” a song by Charles I and 


hed by this ce 


mne 


half hour’s chat 


studio im 


ondon publis mpany 

White at her 
Iding re 
Miss 


ideals 


with Priscilla 


the 


\ pleasant 


ttractively renovated Pierce Bui 


vealed many about “her girls,” as 


White calls 


combined 


interesting facts 
her pupils. With 
practi al and 
Miss White 


high standard of 


with a theoretical knowledge of 


her work maintained by it is small wonder that 


her classes, both in Boston and at Dana Hall, Wellesley 
where she teaches Tuesdays and Fridays, are constantly 
growing and that the resuits of her “right” methods are 
evident in the work of each pupil, from the humblest begin 
ner to those appearing professionally. Of the latter class 


is Pauline Orcutt, a young singer possessing in addition 


to a lovely voice much charm of personality, who will ap 
pear in joint recital with Alice Fortin, the pianist at th 
Copley-Plaza Hotel during the last week in October. Miss 
Orcutt has also been engaged for several recitals to take 
place later the season in various cities of New York 
State BLANCHE FREEDMAN 


Charles Anthony Returns After Eventful Summer. 


With the opening of his Steinert Hall studio in Boston 
where he is already upied with a large class of pupils 
Charles Anthony once more has resumed his teaching and 
concert work after a most successful summer in “London 
where he gave three public recitals, receiving the highest 
praise from both press and public Mr. Anthony also 
played. many times privately in London, Oxford and 
Worcester at many famous houses where his social and 
artistic success were equally prominent At the last named 
place Mr. Anthony played a small tea given for the 
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602 Pierce Ballding 
BOSTON - MASS. 
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CLARA TIPPETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


312 Pierce Bullding - - - Boston, Mass. 


Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Strelitz (Queen Mary's 
cousin), by the Hon. A, Nelson Hood, who inherited from 


his grandfather, Lord Nelson, the Sicilian Duchy of Bronte 
atid is the Queen’s treasurer 
After July 15 Mr. Anthony 


try seats of 


visited extensively the « 
times the 


many eminent friends, being several 


guest of Lord and Lady Lilford at Lilford Hall, North 
amptonshire, also the Earl of Berkeley, near Oxford, and 
Lord Hampton in Worcestershire In Scotland Mr. An 
thony was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Georg Henschel and 
Lord Aberdare and was also entertained by Baroness von 
Hutten, the well known novelist. Mr. Anthony returns 

April to fulfill engagements in London and the Provinces 
and has under consideration a tour of Australia and South 


4 Henschel! 
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H. T. Parker Comments on Julia Culp. 


Henry T. Parker, music critic of the Boston Tran 
script, who was abroad thi moumer, ha ret ned nd 
among the celebri he heard wil in | ype was the 
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SEYDEL 


VIOLINIST 


Soloist Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Gurzenich Orchestra, 
Cologne (3 times), 
Opera House (3 times), en- 
gaged Worcester Festival, Oct. 
3, 1912. 
Por Bookings, Address: 
T. SEYDEL, 70 Westland Ave., Boston 
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Tenor 


HAGKETT 


Address, Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
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Address : 

1070 Boylston St., 
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Boston 
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New York Studio—Saturday and Monday 
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Boston—Pierce Building 
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est 34th Stree New York 
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Tuesday and Friday, 3-£ P.M. 
Wednesday, 10-12 A. M 


Address : Carnegie Hall 
"Phone, 1350 Columbas 
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Mine. do BERG-LOF GREN 


Recital, Oratorio and Opera 
hu ia S hee and Howard White, 


TEACHER of VOICE “Garcia Method.” 


Teacher of Bettina ——_ with Quinlan Opera Co., Saatent; 
of the Boston : Anna Christensen, Catherine 
“Ch s Songs”; Beis  Grenhersy; Frederick J. Bond. 


Ad@dress 70 Westiand Avenue, Boston 





PLETCHER MUSIC METHOD 


THE CRIGINAL ANG ONLY FATENTES MUBIGAL KINGOER GARTEN 
ANG GIMPLEX GYSTEM OF AMERICA AND EUROPE 


EVELYN FLETCHER-COPP 


31 YORK TERRACE, BROCKLINGE, MASS. 











Recital; Ida Knapp, composer 
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BARITONE 


Oratorio, Recital 
and Opera 
Teacher of Singing 
177 Buntingtos Avenue, Bostes 
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The Late Marie La Salle-Rabinoff. of a program, she herself gave the program of fifteen Stuttgart’s New Theater. 

Danis. Hedtenties aaa pieces, Some time before that she played in Georgia, when A striking view is herewith presented of the new Royal 

Marie | Salle-Rabinoff, the prima donna the La Grange (Ga.) Reporter said “She made many : 

Musica Courier published last friends in this city by her extraordinary piano playing. She 
has a large and interesting repertory, which surprised and 
pleased her hearers.” Among others she has played at 
Ferncliff, the Spence School, concerts in Hotel Astor, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, at churches, etc. T. Antoinette Ward is her 
teacher, and below are reproduced reprints attesting to her 


suCcCCSS : 































































The little pianist, Helen Huismann, played sulos at the Wananaker 


“Artists” Anniversary Day. She stood comparison with mature 


ertists of international fame.—Musicat Courier, New York. 


Helen Hulsmann gave a recital of fifteen pieces in the Wanamaker 














\uditorium, March 21, pleasing a large audience, indeed retaining iY ro 
their interest to the end. The child plays with musical warmth, clear 
technic and everything from memory, and is so modest and natural 
that it gives much pleasure Encores were numerous, and her 
little sister, Constance, four years old, was placed on the stool by 
the big sister, playing Gurlitt’s “Frolic.”—Musica, Courier, March 
29, 1911 ROYAL THEATER AT STUTTGART. K ba 
Lachmund ieseiiiheene. Theater in Stuttgart, the most beautiful in Germany, and 
The well established Lachmund Conservatory, for nearly ©H¢ is almost tempted to say in the world. 
a score of years in the refined location, 132 West Eighty- 
i i fifth street, New York (Lewis M. Hubbard, director), be- Letters at The Musical Courier Offices. 
new roles with a view to 88 the Season with every augury of success. Music in all There are letters at these offices addressed to Marie 
Poets Pere ere branches, all grades, preparation for concert, opera ard Maurer, Inez Grenelli, and Gustave Kobbe. 
ep eS drawing room, with free advantages to students, is taught 
er ope! le usband, 2 
rati under competent, experienced teachers. Special courses WANTED 
peratic v¢ x js : p 
‘ ee eae with tlm m French, German, Italian and artistic dancing are given. __ 
Chere is still room for a few more resident pupils, who, ~ 


nexpected Sunday, Sep vd , WANTED—Musical Director for a large chorus in the 
inder prope ~haperonage Z , ~ -erts, opera te 
uncer proper chaper nag , Wi attend concer , opera, «tc Middle West. A musician who will give particular at- 
Among those now living at the Lachmund Conservatory saa z : s 

tention to voice calrwure and tone production and who 
is a musician of ability and reputation. Address Chorus 
Director, care Musica Courier, New York. 


twenty-six years 


in Operation performed : ay ; ; ‘ : 
i eae aa is a former Isidor Philipp (Paris) pupil, who finds spien- 
' ' did advantages in the Hubbard institution. There is a 

re cence, where she . . 
resident Arkansas pupil, and another, now traveling in 








Europe, is expected. Their soft Southern speech gives a CELLIST WANTED—There is an opening for a cellist 
distinetive tone to the conservatory; one who has lived who has some experience in quartet playing. The loca- 
Helen Hulsmann, Youthful Pianist. ir: the fair Southland grows to love its speech! “E. E. P.,” tion is in a good town, with an opportunity to teach in 
eat d, made a sensa a former pupil, who during the past summer took lessons a school and also to play in the local theater. Good 
the Wanamaker concerts in Of a celebrated English instructor, writes Mr. Hubbard: salary. Address “Cetuist,” care of Tue Musicat Cou- 
ling with tremendous ap “He plays well, but as a teacher he doesn’t compare with ner, New York. 
vie Chopin, McDowe'l and you.” - 
Lol Mul _e daughter of Middle of October a fa culty concert will bring together HARP TEACHER WANTED—A pupil who has taken 
il instructor, the mother teachers and students, when Mr, Hubbard will be heard, up the elementary instruction on the harp now desires to 
|. A musicianly for the first time, playing Chopin’s little known “Concert perfect his studies by taking lessons with some promi- 
in any key of the studies Allegro,” op. 46, for solo piano accompanied by second nent New York teacher. Will take three lessons per 
. sa hes he Wana- piano and strings. Liska Brachvogel Hubbard, wife of the week, and is willing to pay a fair rate for tuition. A : 
tof re-engagwed fot genial director, has some excellent voices in charge, and teacher of some reputation is desired. Address “Harp- 
wher tead of being a feature looks for them to bring added reputation to her 1st,” care of Musicat Courter. 
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St New York City Western address: oni noe Buliding. “LOU! PniCkGo, Lt. e. 4 erie oe al Sena Winth Floor, Auditorium Building . CHICAGO 

LEO N RICE, T Geraldine DAMON | “4s! 1. BPS 
and his ORCHESTRA am 
enor VOCAL INS TRUCTION Opere = 
; In Pittsburgh first part of October FRAN K WALLER, Coach 

ORATORIO ° CONCE —, - RECITAL | Wallace Building. Pittsbargh Assistant Conductor Boston Opera Co. 

The Belnord, Bresiwar on and 86th Street tn Parle eottt September 15th. 6 Rue Edmond About 

N York Ci 

Engagements may be made a any musical 


Agency 
Personal Representative: DIXIE HINES, 
1402 Broadway 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN DENNIS 





Mel POTTER BERN THALER = 


CONCERTS, ORATORIO, BTC. 
wavtaxsormess | ORCHESTRA CONDUCTOR MIXTER 























5 West 38th St.,New York [in BERLIN SEASON 1912-1913 Mezzo-Contralto 
Whistler ; 
. Interpreter of “Child Lite Ie Song” et 

Now Booking 

Fall Season Begins September 23 GAM BLE CONGER - PARTY For Terms and Dates, POCONO PINES, PA 
Tel.. $946 Columbus Sulte 76, Carnegie Hall Season 1912-13 
SUMMER TERM AT SEA GIRT, N. J. CHARLES WILSON GAMBLE, Pilot - East End,Pittsburg, Pa. 

GEORGI FORER President, WALTED KELLES Birectas 


Kee ove’ (NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC ANDARTS| AHER WOOD 
Pigott 58 West 97th Street ia sen te 
Reader and Singer; Teacher RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director “MUSIC.” 


f Speaking and Singing 





. ‘ All branches of Music and the Arts taught by a celebrated faculty Faculty includes: Kober 
133 leat 56th Street ‘surice Rosenfeld: theory— 
New York City DORMITORY IN THE SCHOOL Walter’ Keller, Voea ew. A. Willett: 
t “ad (With proper chaperonage for young ladies) r Listemana. Public 











CHICAGO MUS SICAL COLLEGE 

5 ae “1| CONGRESS HOTEL AND ANNEX 
MUS SC ooh tiie CHICAGO, ILLS. MASON QUARTET -j. 
e Ee clacana ipating gee cegaaiaoalan ered 


he University of Chicago the Art Insti Ps WILLIAM MASON HARRY 
tute, the Academy of Sciences and the Field Largest floor space given up to public in any hotel of ist Viola “aves 


Columbian Museum in their respective depart 
ments of educational labor.”—Geo. P. Upton the world. —” eis, - pemes _— Po 
ef the Chicage Tribune 
Address: WILLIAM MASON 
. * . * * 
Cotman MAkaR Fars 09 manent: © Magnificent Restaurant, Unsurpassed Cuisine. Rome Office: CRARLESTON-ON-EARAWEA WF. Ya. 
Secartary, Chicago Musical College, 
624 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago Eastera Office, care of ED. SCHUBERTH & co. 
11 East 224 Street . New York City 
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“I Consider the Baldwin the Stradivarius of the few 
really great Pianos of the World.” —De Pachmanna 


It satisfies me completely.” —Pagno 
“A tone which blends # well with my voice.” —Sembrich 


“A great Piano! 


THE BALDWVIN COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


214 VW. FOURTH STREET, - CINCINNATI 





N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 424 Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Drrecrors: Cart Hern, Aucust FRAEMCKE. 
Iastruction in all branches of music from first Free advantages to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, peu ing, res vocal ol oie reading. 
; s 
ie = eight of the best known and experienced TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OP MUSIC) 
John B. Calvert, D.ID., President 212 West 59th St., 
The Faculty and Examiners 












New York City 


H. Rawlins Baker John Cornelius Griggs Paul Savage 

Mary Fidelia Burt Leslie |. Hodgson Henry Schradieck 

Kate S. Chittenden Gustav O. Hornberger Harry Rowe Shelley 
Mary IL. Ditte Sara Jernigan Wm, F. Sherman 

ie Coleman Gow McCall Lanham Katharine L. Taylor 
Fannie O. Greene Dan’! Gregory Mason R. Huntington Woodman 


27th SEASON 
Send for circulars and catalogues KATE 8S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


APOLIS CONSERVATORY % MUSIC 


A MUSIC THE SPEECH ARTS, MODERN LANGUAGES 


r M. Cawley, | VIOLIN—Mr. Gaylord Yost, Mre 
Miss Eugenie | Ella Schroeder Yost, Mra. Ed- 
| gar M. Cawley. 


SPEECH ARTS—Mrs. S. T. Hes. 
eet 





PIANO—Mr Ed 
Mr. Carl Beutel, 
V. Scorgie. 

5 SINGING—Mr. Glenn O. Frier- 

mood, Mr Wesley Howard, Mrs 

Glenn O Friermood. 


in addition to the above, are twenty- five teachers of the highest standing. 
The largest and most complete school of Music and Dramatic Art im the 
Middle West. Ideal Residence Department for Young Ladies 

EDCAR M. CAWLEY, Director, 490 North Meridian Street . INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


PUMERICAN (CONSERVATORY 


@F MUSIC OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. CHARTERED BY 
BOARD OF REGENTS. 305 EAST 86th STREET, NEW YORK, 
Emil Real, Director. Faculty of Soloists. Instruction in all branches of music 
from be ginning to artistic perfection. Grand Opera School with public pupils 
performances. Prospectus sent on application. 


CGoncert-Bureatt 


EMIL GUTMANN 


BERLIN--MUNICH 


Telegrams: Konzertgutmann Berlin. Chief 
Management of great music-festivals and of all 








Letters: Berlin W. 35, Carlsbad 33. 
agents of nearly all known artists. 


kinds of concerts in all important towns of Europe. Organizing of concert tours in 


REINDAHL VIOLINS 


all European countries 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World's Greatest Musical Bareas 


GEAMANY: BERLIN and FLOTTWELLSTRASSE 1 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
* Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic Concerts 
Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, Hamburg; the 
Bechstels Hall, Berlin. 
tne Albert Y of more than —, insiné 
Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thiban cisler. 








Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, H aocesied Kigeiclew. 
and many other celebrities. Also manager of the 
ae ilharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 

kisch. 





Principal Agency tor Music Teachers 
Berlin, W. 


ee siege 


CONCERT DIRECTION 


Representative of Emmy Destinn, Teresa Carrefio, 
meg Brussels String “~ Oskar 
Fried, Geneischaf der Musikfreun Stern’cher 


Granberry Piano School 





Reindah! Crand Model. $250.00 
* REINDAHL VIOLINS 
By 

















x be 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director, poe {nae , 
Practical Training Courses for Teachers ip ion ld KNUTE REINDABL 
Artistic Piane Playing Fe Wsertorn Pre Keeney Atelier, 318 Athonsoom Sidg. 
THE FAELTEN SYSTEM ST, «kc Bel! 60 Cost tes Sores Strest 
Beokiete Carnegie Hall New York Hartmann CHICAGO, MLINGOIS, 8.8.4 











A. B. GHASE PIANOS 
Artistanos 
Highest Type of Artistic Instruments 


For the Pianist, the Singer, the Teacher, the 
Stadent, the Conservatory, the Concert, the Home 


Factory at 


NORWALK, OHIO 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tae Muesscas 
Courter 


BUSH & LANE PIANOS 


A quality of Tone Which Will Please the 
Most Critical 


Reference: 





A Piano Which Will Stand the Test of 
Years of Usage 


Case Designs Which Are Original, Artistic 


and Beautiful 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO. 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


STERN'S CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


BERLIN S. VV. 22a Bernburger Street (Philharmonie) 
GREATEST CONSERVATORY IN EUROPE 








POUNDED 1850 1,350 PUPILS 130 TEACHERS 
Roy al Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director 
Conservatory: Development tn all branches of music Opera and Dramatic Schoo! 


Complete ON tab 

for the stage. Orchestra School (comprising all solo and orchestra instruments). Seminary: Spe 
clai training for teachers 

Private and Ensembie Classes. 

Principal Teachers: Piano-—Professor MARTIN KRAUSE, l'rofessor JAMES KWAST, EMMA KOGE, 
GEORG BERTRAM, THEODOR SCHOENBERGER, et: 

Binging—Frau Professor NICKLASS-KEMPNER, Frau Professor MATHILDE MALLINGER (Royal Cham 
ber Singer), Frau EMMY RAABE-BURG, FRANZESCHINA PREVOSTI, NIKOLAUS ROTHMURE, 
Rosal Chamber Singer (Opera School), KARL MAYER, Royal Chamber Singer, EUGEN BRIBOER, 
ete. 

Violin—Profeasor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER. ALEXANDER FIEDEMANN, SAM FRANKO, ete 

Theory and Composition—WILHELM KLATTE, ALEXANDER VON FIELITZ, etc 

Send for l\ilustrated catalogue and prospectus. 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre 


DRESDEN, GERMANY 
Fifty-fifth Year, 1909-1910. 1,505 Pupils, 82 Recitals, 116 Instructors 


Education from inning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal admission times begie 
April and September. Admission granted also at other times. 


Prospectus and List of Teachers From the Directorium 


HAZELTON BROTHERS 
PIANOS 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT 


APPEAL TO {THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE 


Hos. 66 and 68 University Place . 


Pupils received at any time 
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THE 


ISTEINWAY 
PIANOS 


[GRAND AND UPRIGHT] 
Are Everywhere Known As 


1 THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


( Park Avenue, Borough of Manhattan 

. |) Jackson Avenue, Borough of Queens 

Factories : Ditmars Avenue, Borough of Queens NEW YORK 
Riker Avenue, Borough of Queens 

; ANDO 

| St Pauli Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 . ~ - - HAMBURG 


Steinway Hell, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 

Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St,, Portman Sq..W., London 
ésungternstieg 24, Hamburg, and 

Moeniggreetzerstrasse 6, Berlin 


8 erer coms: < 


They e& 2& sold by eur accredited representatives in al’ principal cities all ever the globe 


STEINW AY & SONS 














Masons Homlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


_® @ 


PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 











““KIMBALE= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S.A. 








JEWETT PIANOS 


Tone is one of the chief reasons the JEWETT piano is known and admired 
In clearness and sustained resonance, the 
JEWETT tone has no equal among pianos of even nearly as reasonable cost. 


in musical circles everywhere. 


——t Manufactured by: 


JEWETT PIANO CoO., 


Leominster, Mass. 


FACTORIES: 





Boston, Mass. 














THE WORLD RENOWNED The many points of superiority 
were never better emphasized 


than in the SOHMER PIANO of 
today. 











It is built to satisfy the most 
cultivated tastes 





The advantage of such a piano 
appeals at once to the discrimi- 
nating intelligence of the leading 








SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : 


31S FIFTH AVENUE 
Corner 324 Street 














is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and Generel Otfices: 


12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Streets, New York 
' LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Led., 34 Margaret Street 











BSLUMENBERG PRESS, 214-218 WILLIAM STREET AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 








